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SAFETY APPLIANCES, 



Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

House or Representatives, 
Washington, D. (7., Thursday, March 19, 1908. 

The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m. 

Present: Representatives Hepburn (chairman), Mann, Lovering, 
Esch, Kennedy, Ejiowland, Hubbard, A damson, Ryan, Richardson, 
and Russell. 

Present, also, Hon. Sam Bronson Cooper, Representative from 
Texas; Edward A. Mosetey, secretaiy of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ; H. R. Fuller, esq. ; Frank M. Cassidy, esq., and others. 

The Chairman. The committee will be in ocder. The special 
order is a number of bills (sixteen, I believe) relating to safety 
appliances and the prevention of accidents. 

Mr. Esch. Mr. Chairman, I should like to state, with reference to 
the bills introduced by myself on this list for to-day's consideration, 
that as to No. 4804, requiring accident reports, action has already 
been taken by the committee. As to No. 6158, relative to the block- 
signal system, I do not care to urge action on it at this session in view 
01 the tact that two members oi the block-signal and train-control 
board are now in Europe making an investigation, and a final report, 
therefore, will not be made by thkt board for some time to come. 
They are also engaged in making some experiments. 

Mr. Mann. On the ground ? 

Mr. Esch. Yes. 

As to 15854, requiring the strengthening of passenger cars, I shall 
not urge action. 

House Bill 17051. 

STATEMENT OF E. A. MOSELEY, ESQ., SECBETABY OF THE INTEB- 

STATE COMHEBCE COMMISSION. 

Mr. Moseley. I shall only take a moment or two of the time of the 
committee. 

Kegarding House bill 17051, and another bill of the same char- 
acter introduced by Mr. Cooper, I will say that so far as I am per- 
sonally concerned I am most heartily in sympathy with the object to 
be attained. The Interstate Commerce Commission in their last 
annual report (the Twenty-first Annual Keport), speaking of this 
matter, said : 

The safety-appliance law should be amended so as to cover all appliances 
included in the master car builders' standards for the protection of trainmen. 
The CJommission has long recognized these standards as proper ,and has en- 
deavored to secure their enforcement. They cover generally sill steps, ladders, 
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4 SAFETY APPLIANCES AND ACCIDENTS. 

roof hand holds, and running boards. These appliances are necessary for the 
safety of employees, and it is important that they be kept in flrst-class con- 
dition. The Commission's inspectors take note of the condition of these appli- 
ances and report upon them; but as there is no penalty attached to their use 
hi a defective condition, they are not always repaired when attention is called 
to them, whereas the defects covered by the law are, in most instances, promptly 
repaired. 

Knowing, Mr. Chairman, the pressure of time upon this committee, 
I have prepared a statement in regard to this matter. It will take, 
perhaps, too long to have me read it ; and I will ask, therefore, if the 
hearings of the committee are to be printed, that that statement may 
be printed. That will give an opportunity for the members, at their 
leisure, to read it, I do want, however, to call attention to one thing. 
That is, as showing the beneficent results which may be accomplished 
by legislation of this character, the following figures with regard to 
the operation of the coupler law may be stated : 

In 1893 there were 310 trainmen killed and 8,753 injured in 
coupling and uncoupling cars, while in 1906 the number of trainmen 
killed in this service was 266 and the number injured 3,590. The 
number of trainmen employed in 1893 w^as 179,636; the number em- 
ployed in 1906 was 285,556. Had the ratio of casualties due to 
coupling and uncoupling cars been maintained as it existed in 1893, 
the number of trainmen killed in 1906 would have been 493, and the 
number injured would have been 13,914. The ratio of deaths and 
injuries to trainmen through coupling and uncoupling cars to the 
total accidents to trainmen m 1893 was 44.33 per cent, while in 1906 
this ratio was but 10.34 per cent — a decrease of practically 34 per 
cent. 

When such beneficent results can be shown from the operation of 
a law of this character, surely there should be no hesitation in broad- 
ening its provisions to the fullest possible extent. 

I will only supplement my remarks here by calling your attention, 
gentlemen, to the fact that the number of casualties to railroad em- 
ployees is constantly on the increase. The number of men that are 
killed and injured is appalling. I have shown the beneficial results 
of the action which came from this committee in passing the safety- 
appliance laws; and if to that is added these other requirements, we 
can look for still further gratifying results. I therefore wish to 
urge upon the committee, as far as I properly can, legislation in this 
direction. 

The bill introduced by Mr. Watson has apparently been hurriedly 
drawn. The friends or this legislation have had little opportunity 
to confer with him in regard to it. In the hope that either the Wat- 
son bill or Mr. Cooper's bill or a bill looking to the same general 
results may meet the approbation of all concerned, I would ask that 
the matter of final action by this committee be deferred for a few days, 
until the friends of the legislation can thoroughly study the measures 
and bring in a bill which will cover what Mr. Watson desires by his 
measure to accomplish. 

The Chairman. What is the Master Car Builders' Association 
doing in this behalf? 

Mr. MosELEY. The master car builders have for a number of years 
established a set of rules which they agree to follow in regard to the 
size of axles and everything in relation to the building of a car, with 
an idea of uniformity and strength. Among other rules which they 
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have established are the rules in relation to the protection of train- 
men. There would be very little necessity for any legislation in re- 
gard to this matter if they observed their own rules. But, for in- 
stance, they agree that the location upon a car of the hand hold shall 
be, say, 28 inches above the center line of coupler. The master car 
builder of one road goes home, and he is a tall man, and he thinks 
that he had better put it up to 34 inches. Another one, who is very 
short, says, " 28 inches is rather unhandy for me, and I will put it 
down." The result is that they do not comply with their own regula- 
tions. Then, again, there is no requirement, after they put them on, 
that they will keep them in repair; and it is just as dangerous to a 
man in the night to get down between two cars on a ladder and find 
one of the rounds gone as it is to go in between the cars and undertake 
to couple them as he formerly had to do. 

Mr. EscH. This change, or this requirement, would be compara* 
tively inexpensive compared with couplings and air brakes? 

Mr. MosELEY. I might safely state that it would not cost the rail- 
roads but few dollars; it will only force them to carry out their own 
agreed action for the safety of train men. There are a few little par- 
ticulars which they have not dealt with. For instance, the master 
car builders do not deal with the matter of locomotives in yards ; and 
there ought to be secure footboards on them.< You have seen men 
have to ride on the engine ; some of them have to climb anywhere on 
the locomotive or tender; and there ought to be secure footboards. 
There are two or three other slight particulars which would not cost 
anything and which should be provided for. But the Commission 
are disturbed, as all of you must be who are thinking of the matter, 
over this enormous loss of life in the operation of our railroads. If 
we can cut it down, as you have done so wonderfully well by your 
legislation in regard to those matters which you did deal with — ^that 
is, the air brakes, the coupler, and the height of drawbar — ^you will 
confer a boon upon the railroad men of the country. 

The Chairman. Have the master car builders established a uni- 
formity of equipment with regard to ladders? 

Mr. MosELEY. Yes. There is, however, a question there; and that 
is a question to which there are two answers. In other Words, in one 
part of the country the train men themselves and the railroads put 
their ladders between the cars at the ends, owing to the congested 
state of the tracks. The tracks are so near together that the men do 
not like to have their ladders on the outside of the cars. In the west- 
ern country, where there is more acreage to deal with, they prefer 
them on the side. So there is a difference among the master car 
builders, which is a difference of opinion, as to the best location, de- 
pending entirely on where the master car builder is employed. 

Mr. Mann. It is one of the wonders of my life to know why that 
was done. I never knew before. 

Mr. MosELEY. Why, take the case of narrow tracks. If a poor devil 
gets up on a ladder, perhaps the car is going by a telegraph pole, or 
another car that has something projecting from it, and he can hardly 
escape injury. There is hardly room for a man between the two 
tracks ; so if there is another car on the other track, and it is a pretty 
wide car, or is heavily loaded, or there is something on it that sticks 
out a little, the poor fellow is swept off and killed. But that does 
not pertain to that part of the country where there is plenty of yard 
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room. There they do not put their tracks so close together. They 
have plenty of room for them. 

Mr. LovERiNG. Is there any distance prescribed between the two 
tracks ? 

Mr. MosELEY. Not by law. It is left solely to the judgment of the 
railroads. 

Mr. Mann. Mr. Moseley, the law now requires, does it not, that 
they shall have these grab irons and hand holds ? 

Mr. MosELEY. They shall have the grab irons and the hand holds. 
That is required. It is very necessary. 

Mr. Mann. But the law does not provide as to the standards? 

Mr. MosELEY. No ; nor where to put them, nor what the size shall 
be, nor anything about it. 

Mr. Mann. That is now a matter of regulation by the Master Car 
Builders' Association ? 

Mr. MosELEY. That is a matter of regulation by the Master Car 
Builders' Association ; and those who live up to that which they have 
agreed to do put them where they have agreed to put them. 

Mr. Mann. Are practically all of the railroads represented in the 
Master Car Builders' Association ? 

Mr. MosELEY. Almost every railroad in the United States. 

Mr. Mann. Does it include car-building companies in addition to 
railroad companies? 

Mr. MosELEY. Yes ; the car builders belong to it. 

Mr. Mann. Have they printed standards? 

Mr. MosELEY. Yes; I am going to send them to you. 

Mr. Mann. Are they subject to change often? 

Mr. MosELEY. It takes a long time to change them, because they 
vote on them by letter ballot, after submitting them to a committee. 
It takes, I think, about three years. 

Mr. Mann. Is there any reason for changing them often ? 

Mr. MosELEY. No reason at all. 

Mr. Mann. Suppose we should enact those standards or regulations 
into law ? 

Mr. MosELEY. That is the way to do it, if jrou will pardon me. 

Mr. Mann. And suppose we possibly provide that after a hearing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission shall have authority to change 
the standards? 

Mr. MosELEY. That might be done, Mr. Mann. I, as you know, 
have been in the Government service for twenty years 

Mr. Mann. I hope you will be for twenty years more. 

Mr. Moseley. Well, I shall wear out, with what we have to do 
down there, before that. We are having a great deal to do at the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. But, Mr. Mann, that is the ideal leg- 
islation; and what I personally want, and what I hope to have done, 
is to have the standards prescribed by law. I do not want the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to have anything more to do with it than 
necessary. Let us have a law which is specific, if we can. The rail- 
roads are not going seriously to object to it, I am sure. 

Mr. Mann. If the railroads have already fixexd the standards, 
and those standards are agreeable to everybody, and would be all 
right if they were lived up to, and they are not likely to be changed 
for months, would it not be a simple matter to enact them into 
legislation ? 
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Mr. MosELEY. I thank you for the suggestion, sir; I think the 
fact 

Mr. Mann. You need not thank me for the suggestion ; you made 
the suggestion to me. 

Mr. ISosEiiET. Did I ? Well, Mr. Mann, you have a wonderful way 
of putting your ideas into such grand form that I did not recognize 
my own work. 

Mr. Adamson. If they are going to do it anyhow, what is the use 
of putting it into the law ? 

Mr. EscH. The trouble is that they have the regulations and stand- 
ards, but there is no requirement that they shall uve up to the stand- 
ards;aiidth6ydonotdroit. 

Mr. MosELEY. Nor is there any requirement that after they have 
put these appliances on they shall keep them in repair. 

Mr. Mann. Can you not send to us memoranda showing this mat- 
ter of standards in such shape that we can put it into the record? 

Mr. MosEiiEY. Yes; certainly, sir. 

Mr. Mos£i4EY. How soon could the railroads, without undue incon- 
venience, comply with such standards as are fixed now ! 

Mr. MosEiiEY. I think by the 1st of next January without any 
trouble. They might do it m a month or two months. 

Mr. Mann. Thw could not get up the cars in two months. 

Mr. MosELEY. Iso; I mean by that that they have means whereby, 
if a foreign car is on another road's tracks they agree what they shall 
receive for putting these things on the foreign cars. It is all settled 
now what they will pay for the work. 

Mr. Mann. Yes; but there are so many cars now on sidetracks. 

Mr. MosELEY. That is another idea of yours, sir. It is a grand 
time to do this, because if there are any of them that need fixing up 
we have an unusual opportunity to have it done now. 

Mr. Adamson. I understana that your idea about those regula- 
tions is that they can make good enough regulations, but they can 
not keep their own as well as ttey can those fixed by the Government? 

Mr. MOSELEY. No; when the Government puts its hand on the sub- 
ject they are apt to comply with its requirements. 

Mr. Adamson. When there is a penalty fixed, it amounts to some- 
thing? 

Mr. MosELEY. Yes. 

Mr. Adamson. There is no penalty fixed now by the Master Car 
Builders' Association, even among themselves, is there ? 

Mr. MosELBY. There is nothing at all — ^nothing. 

Mr. EscH. It is a mere voluntary association ? 

Mr. MosELEY. It is a voluntary association. I have gone to them 
every year for years and urged the Government adopting the master 
car builders' standards. 

Mr. Mann. It is a very valuable association, is it not ? 

Mr. MosELEY. Most valuable ; and they deserve the highest degree 
of credit, because they have, as the result of their actions, saved thou- 
sands of men to this country. It is a wonderfully good association. 
It takes years for them to change any standard, oecause they do 
everything so wisely and deliberately. 

Mr. Mann. As 1 understand, the distinction between the Watson 
bill and the Cooper bill is that the Watson bill leaves it to the Master 
Car Builders' Association, and the Cooper bill leaves it to the Inter7 
state Commerce Commission ? 
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Mr. MosBLEY. Yes. I want to say, if I may, that the more I think 
of it the more convinced I am that the best thing, in view of the fact 
ttiat these standards are never changed or haiSly ever changed — I 
do hot know that they have ever been changed except to improve 
thetti somewhat — ^is for (Congress to lemslate and fix them. 

Mr. Maxn. If it is in the law, everybody sees it? 

Mr. MosELEY. That is it exactly — anybody can then get the law and 
then find everything in it. 

Mr. Mann. If it is in a regulation or rule, everybody does not get 
at it. 

Mr. J^IosELEY. Then tliere is one other thing, if you will pardon me, 
and that is this : The question comes up how far jrou should delegate 
legislative authority when you leave the Commission the right to fix 
these things. 

Mr. Mann. I understand — ^how far we can fine a man for violating 
a rale of the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. MosELEY. I should rather have Congress directly abt. 

Mr. KJENNEDY. Which is the best place for those ladders? Suppose 
the tracks were wide enough apart, would there be any advantage in 
having the ladder on the outside of the car? 

Mr. MosELEY. I think there would ; but though I have talked now 
for several years on the subject, I should want to talk with other men 
a little more fully about it. 

Mr. Mann. That would be largely a matter of prejudice. When 
I was a boy I switched cars with ladders on the outside; and it has 
always been inconvenient for me to jump on a car with a ladder on 
the end of a car, because I learned the other way. 

Mr. MosELEY. But you will find that the switchmen in some yards 
want it in one place, others in another. 

I thank you. 

(The written statement submitted by Mr. Moseley is as follows :) 
In its Twenty-first Annual Eeport the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission recommended the amendment of the safetv-appliance law so 
as to cover the matters which Mr. Watson has embodied in this bill, 
using the following language : 

The safety-appliance law should be amended so as to cover all appliances 
included in the master car builders' standards for the protection of trainmen. 
The Commission has long recognized these standards as proper, and has en- 
deavored to secure their enforcement. They cover generally sill steps, ladders, 
roof hand holds, and running boards. These appliances are necessary for the 
safety of employees, and it is important that they be liept in first-class condi- 
tion. The Commission's inspectors take note of the condition of these appli- 
ances and report upon them, but as there is no penalty attached to their use In 
a defective condition they are not always repaired when attention is called to 
them, whereas the defects covered by the law are, in most cases, promptly 
repaired. 

The safetv-appliance law deals with the height of drawbars, the 
operation oi trains with air brakes, the equipment of cars with grab 
irons on the sides and ends, and the use of automatic couplers, which 
obviate the necessity for men to go between the cars to couple or un- 
couple them. This law has proved of immense value, and has resulted 
in a great saving of human life. It is, however, a matter of serious 
concern that the number of deaths and injuries among employees 
upon railroads, especially those engaged in train service, is steadily 
increasing. While there has been a great reduction in the number of 
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casualties so far as concerns those particulars which the law deals 
with, it is a lamentable fact that there is a constantly increasing num- 
ber of casualties due to causes over .which the law has no control. 
Experience gained with safety-appliance law proves that it is pos- 
sible to protect the lives of railway employees by legislation of this 
character, and it is the purpose of this bill to throw additional safe- 
guards around the men engaged in this hazardous employment. 

The bill covers classes of equipment which are already included in 
the master car builders' standards for the protection of trainmen, and 
the Commission's inspectors already make report of the defective 
condition of running boards, ladders, sill steps, and roof hand holds, 
but, as the law in its present shape provides no penalty for the use 
of these appliances while in a defective condition, the Commission 
has no power to compel the roads to make the necessary repairs, the 
result being that while close attention is paid to the coupler and air- 
brake equipment of cars and to the proper equipment of cars with 
secure hand holds on the sides and ends, it is often the case that 
ladders, sill steps, running boards, and roof hand holds are permitted 
to run in a dangerously defective condition, and the lives of employees 
are thereby jeopardized. 

Again, a law of this character is needed in order that uniformity 
in the equipment of cars may be maintained. Under present condi- 
tions, while the master car builders' standards provide rules for the 
proper application and location of these various devices, there is no 
penalty attached to nonobservance of these rules. As a consequence, 
individual members of the association prefer to follow their own 
ideas with regard to the application of these appliances to cars rather 
than to comply with the rules which perhaps they themselves have 
assented to in the association's conventions. 

It is of the highest importance that uniformity in the equipment 
of cars with all safety appliances should be maintained. Trainmen 
and switchmen work under high pressure in the handling of cars, 
especially in yards where trains are made up. They are required to 
be ever on the alert, and in switching cars have no time to examine 
the character of the safety appliances connected therewith, so as to 
determine whether or not they are in a proper condition of repair 
or properly located. They^ are required to work in the darkness of 
night and under all conditions of weather, and when it becomes neces- 
sary for them to use any one of these appliances it is of the highest 
importance that they should know that they will find such appliance 
in proper condition and in the same location on the car as they would 
expect to find it on any other car of the same class. They are en- 
titled to this assurance to the fullest extent that human care and 
ingenuity can grant it, and such assurance can only be given through 
legislation such as is proposed by this bill. The Government must 
step in and say to the railroads, as it has already said with regard to 
automatic couplers and air brakes, " You must equip your cars with 
safe and secure ladders, sill steps, running boards, roof hand holds, 
and hand brakes, and the location of these appliances must be uni- 
form on all cars, so that men may know just exactly where they can 
expect to find them." • 

There would be no necessity for legislation covering the location 
of these different appliances did the railroads carry out their own 
agreements in regard to them, and as was the case with automatic 
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couplers when this safety-appliance legislation was first proposed in 
Congress, the present bill merely proposes to legalize standards and 
rules which the railroads themselves have already recognized as 
right and proper and which the mechanical officers of those roads 
have agreed to as the result of long experience and practice. It is 
respectfully urged that it is the duty of Congress to bring about the 
uniformity which is so desirable and to take afi steps necessary to save 
the lives of these men. 

There is a strong public sentiment in favor of legislation for the 
protection of passengers upon railways. It is urged that the rail- 
roads should be- compelled to employ more effective safeguards to 
prevent loss of life through collisions and derailments. Anj argu- 
ment to this end applies with much greater force to legislation for 
the protection of employees. In the year 1906, 3,929 railway em- 
ployees were killed and 76,701 injured, while of passengers 359 were 
killed and 10,764 injured. Out of every 387 men employed on the 
railways of the United States in 1906, 1 was killed, and out of every 
20 employed 1 was injured, more or less seriously. 

When we consider only the class of trainmen the figures are still 
more appalling. Of this class 1 man was killed for 124 employed and 
1 injured for 8 employed. Their occupation is so hazardous that 
they are unable to procure insurance in any of the old-line compa- 
nies, except at rates that are practically prohibitive, while most of 
the companies absolutely refuse to accept such risks under any con- 
sideration. Certain of the companies will write five, ten, and fifteen 
year endowment policies for switchmen at premiums based upon a 
twenty-year advance in age. Thus, for instance, a man 25 years of 
age who is engaged in this service may obtain a policy by paying 
the 45-year premium rate. Inasmuch as insurance-premium rates 
are based upon broad observation and are always the result of careful 
and accurate consideration, this fact is vastly significant. It means 
that the man who embraces the occupation of a railroad switchman 
thereby at once cuts twenty years off his reasonable expectancy of 
life. Is it not therefore incumbent upon the Government to place 
all possible safeguards around these men? 

Being denied the benefits of ordinary insurance, railroad employees 
have been compelled to establish and maintain insurance societies 
of their own. These societies are never called upon to pay death 
claims as a result of old age. Their payments, however, on account 
of railroad accidents are surprisingly large and in most of the or- 
ganizations represent a major portion of the total claims paid. In 
the year 1906 the Brotherhood of Kailroad Trainmen, with a mem- 
bership of 82,937, composed of conductors, brakemen, switchmen, and 
baggagemen, paid 1,350 claims, amounting to a total of $1,671,548.96^ 
More than two-thirds of these claims, or 927 of the whole number, 
representing a cash total of considerably more than $1,000,000, 
were paid as a result of deaths and disabilities caused by railroad 
accidents. During the year ending June 30, 1907, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, with a membership of about 
63,000 engineers and firemen, paid 663 death and disability claims, 
amounting to $947,100. More than 51 per cent of these claims, or 
340 of the whole number, representing a cash payment of $489,500, 
were paid on account of deaths and disabilities caused by railroad 
accidents. The Switchmen's Union of North America is a compara- 
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lively small organization, with membership confined to switchmen 
employed in railroad yard service. Last year this organization 
paid 179 death and disability claims. Three- fourths of these claims, 
or 128 of the whole number, were paid for deaths or disabilities in- 
curred by members while in the ordinary discharge, of their vocation. 

As showing beneficent results which may be accomplished by legis- 
lation of this character, the following figures with regard to the 
operation of the coupler law may be stated: 

In 1893 there were 310 train men killed and 8,753 injured in coup- 
ling and uncoupling cars, while in 1906 the number of train men 
killed in this service was 266 and the number injured 3,590. The 
number of train men employed in 1893 was 179,636 ; the number em- 
ployed in 1906 was 285,556. Had the ratio of casualties due to 
coupling and uncoupling cars been maintained as it existed in 1893, 
the number of train men killed in 1906 would have been 493, and the 
number injured would have been 13,914. The ratio of deaths and 
injuries to train men through coupling and uncoupling cars to the 
total accidents to train men m 1893 was 44.33 per cent, while in 1906 
this ratio was but 10.34 per cent, a decrease of practically 34 per 
cent. 

When such beneficent results can be shown from the operation of ft 
law of this character, surely there should be no hesitation in broaden- 
' ing its provisions to the fullest possible extent. 

STATEMENT OF HON. SAM BBONSON GOOPEB, BEFBESENTATIYE 

FBOM TEXAS. 

The Chairman. Mr. Cooper, will you speak to your bill or any of 
the others? 

Mr. CooPiK. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I ap- 
pear before you rather out of a sense of duty than a hope of enlighten- * 
mg you upon this measure. 

Mr. Mann. I think you can enlighten anybody on any subject, Mr. 
Cooper. 

Mr. Cooper. It has been my observation, though, that those who 
know the least about anything assert with the most earnestness their 
belief in it. As far as mechanical appliances are concerned — ^railroad 
devices and machinery connected therewith — I yield the palm to no 
one in ignorance about them. This bill was introduced at the instance 
of constituents of mine who are laborers and employees upon the 
railroads. One constituent, who is the inventor of a safety ladder, 
has been very anxious about it; and no doubt he thinks that if this 
bill should become a law the Interstate Commerce Commission or the 
power that adopts these devices or appliances might select his. 

I intended to bring before you a list of persons injured upon the 
railroads, showing how they were injured. I have not done this, be- 
cause I corresponded with parties especially in interest about this 
matter who had more information than I did, and I expected them 
to furnish it to me. I have in my office the report of the railroad 
commission. 

Mr. Mann. The accident bulletin, do you mean ? 

Mr. Cooper. The accident bulletin from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and also the report from the railroad commission of 
Texas respecting accidents there; but I have not collated them and 
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gathered them together so that they would be of any informatioh to 
you. I am told — I do not state this authoritatively, because I have 
not made the examination — that more accidents result from defective 
ladders and sills than from any other appliances connected with the 
railroad. I do not know that to be true, but I am going to ask the 
committee to permit me, later on, to ascertain the Facts and file an 
argument in behalf of this measure upon those lines. 

Respecting the safety ladder, I have here an argument that might 
to some extent be of some information to you. Unless you want it 
read I will not read it, but will file it and make it a part of the state- 
ment that I make before this committee. The writer, a constituent 
of mine, says : 

In presenting this argument in behalf of the safe and serviceable ladder and 
sill-step bill, will say, by way of introduction, that the ladder and grab-iron 
proposition has never been improved upon. We have the same old style wood^i 
ladder and old style grab irons and hand holds that were used at the beginning 
of car construction. 

Those ladders and grab irons were lagged on cars with lag screws. This 
method was adopted by all railroads of the country, and was kept up until a 
^hoH time (five or six years) back. The loss of life and limb, on account of 
these defective ladders and grab irons, the defections in same being due to the 
manner in which they^ were applied (lagged on with lag screws, as has been 
stated), was so great that the railway companies began to try to improve the 
ladders and grab irons. 

In making the improvement they decided to do away with the lag screw, 
and bolt all ladders and grab irons to cars, instead of lagging them. This im- 
provement seemed, for a short time, to give satisfaction; but time has proved 
that the bolt is no better than the lag screw. Now, the question is asked, why? 
Because most wooden cars are buil of green timper, and the shrinkage in the 
timber causes the grab irons or hand holds to get loose. When once loose, the 
continral movement of the car causes the grab irons or hand holds to work the 
nuts off the bolts, or its continual working up and down on the bolt causes the 
bolt to begome crystallized. When the bolts are in this condition, if a trainman 
attempts to use the hand holds, they give way and let him fall to the ground. 
' Nine times out of ten, he is either killed or injured for life by the fall. So, It 
can be plainly seen that the ladder and grab iron proposition is no better to-day 
than it was when the first car was built. 

The question is asked, What shall we do; how can this weak point be over- 
come and improved upon so as to get a safe and serviceable ladder? The 
answer is this: Make a metal ladder frame with pockets or sockets. In which 
apply the grab irons or hand holds, putting a rivet through each pocket or 
socket just above the grab iron or hand hold. Then bolt this metal frame,. with 
its attached grab irons, to the car, putting 8 bolts to each ladder with a spring 
on each bolt. The spring will take up all slack motion caused by shrinkage. Ton 
will then have a ladder that is tight to the car at all times and a ladder that 
is always absolutely safe. The top grab iron — I mean the roof grab iron — is 
then as tight and safe as the bottom one. No man can fall from this metal lad- 
der on account of hand holds giving away, because for them to give way would 
necessitate all the bolts to break at once, which would be impossible. When 
a man ascends this metal ladder his whole weight is on all the bolts the same ; 
not so with the old style, in which the entire weight is upon only one or two 
bolts or lag screws. 

This new ladder can be applied to cars complete for $5 or $6 per car. All 
interstate inspectors that have seen it favor this ladder. There are only a 
few in use, but they give perfect satisfaction. 

Mr. Mann. Is that a patented ladder? 

Mr. Cooper. This man has a patented ladder, and no doubt he is 
arguing from the standpoint of his ladder; and he no doubt hopes 
that if Congress should require the railroads to adopt these ap- 
pliances they might adopt his invention or device. 
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Mr. Adamson. Of course there is no reason why his should not be 
adopted if he has a good thing, whether he is a constituent of yours 
or not. 

Mr. Cooper. Gentlemen, I can not enlighten you upon this matter ; 
I simply speak of it in this way and am much obliged to you for 
your courtesy. Later on I may give you fibres and facts that may 
be of some service to the committee. I will gladly do so if I can 
gather them together. 

I thank you. 

The Chairman. Mr. Fuller, I think you can throw some light 
upon this matter. 

Mr. Ryan. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Cassidy, from Buffalo, is here to 
advocate House bill 13477, introduced by my colleague. Colonel 
Alexander. What he has to say is along the same lines, in favor of 
something; and perhaps Mr. Fuller would rather wait until he has 
heard his presentation. 

The Chairman. Mr. Cassidy, we shall be glad to hear you. 

House Bill 13477. 

STATEMENT OF FRANK H. CASSIBY, ESa, OF BUFFALO, N. Y., 
EPITOB AND MANAGEE OF THE JOURNAL OF THE SWITCH- 
HEN'S UNION OF NORTH AMERICA. 

Mr. CASsmY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this bill. No. 13477, has 
been introduced in this Congress at my request. I have prepared a 
paper which, with your kini indulgence, 1 will read. I? e^races 
the arguments on behalf of the passage of this measure. 

The Chairman. How long is that document? 

Mr. Cassidy. It will take thirty minutes to read it. 

The Chairman. Would you not be willing to simply file it, and th^i 
discuss the matter in the way of suggestions, and probably questicms 
and answers? 

Mr. Cassidy. The argument in behalf of this bill is contained in 
this paper ; and if we are to enter into a desultory argument, I do not 
know that what I desire would be brought out. Possibly there is no 
one in opposition to the bill that would put the interrogatories so that 
I might make a reply. 

The Chairman. I do not think there is anybody in opposition to 
the general features of these bills ; the only question is as to what is 
the best thing to do. But proceed ; go on in your own way. I think 
you can assume that the general purpose of these bills meets the ap- 
proval of this committee. 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes, sir. 

Gentlemen, permit me to take advantage of this opportunity to 
acknowledge my positive indebtedness to you for this privilege of 
appearing before your honorable committee, and if you will grant me 
your indulgence I will speak as briefly as possible in behalf of a 
measure that has been introduced in this Congress and referred to 
this honorable committee. 

The bill, which is known to this committee as H. R. 13477, has been 
drafted after a thorough and exhaustive consideration of all the con- 
ditions which have proved the absolute inadequacy of the present 
law, which the measure in question is designed to amend. 
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Secretary Moseley, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in a 
letter addressed to me several months since, in reply to an open letter 

Sreviously addressed to Chairman Knapp and published in the 
oumal of the Switchmen's Union, made the following statement : 

The safety-appliance law was enacted primarily for the protection of em- 
ployees in the train service of railroads, and in its administration of this law 
the Commission has earnestly endeavored to procure for employees the largest 
possible measure of safety. 

Further on Mr. Moseley makes another statement, which is as 
follows : 

It is doubtless true that there are deficiencies in the construction of the 
present style of automatic couplers, which, under certain conditions, make it 
impossible for these devices to be operated in conformity with the requirements 
of the statute. 

In the face of these two clearly defined declarations, coming as 
they do from the secretary of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
one of two things is self-evident; either the safety-appliance act, as 
it now reads, is a failure when it comes to securing the end for which 
it was enacted, or, as a mechanical contrivance, the coupling devices 
now in general use do not comply with the provisions of the statute. 
My contention before this honorable body is, that the latter cause is 
the case, if the two terms, " coupling by impact " and " shall apply 
in all cases, whether or not the couplers brought together are oi the 
same kind, make, or type," mean anything in determining the func- 
tion of the coupling devices in use and their requirements in service. 

At this point it might be well for me to give you some information 
bearing on the safety-appliance act when it was pending in its in- 
cipient stage before the Fifty-sixth Congress. In the month of 
November, 1891, a committee, previously appointed at the annual 
Railroad Commissioners' Convention, held a meeting in the city of 
New York, where a delegation of the Switchmen's Mutual Aid Asso- 
ciation was heard on the subject of safety-appliance legislation. At 
that time there was a bill pending in the House of Representatives 
known as H. R. 7512. This measure, among its general provisions,' 
specified that within the prescribed time (which I think was five 
years) all cars used in moving interstate traffic should be equipped 
with automatic couplers of the Master Car Builders' type. The 
switchmen who constituted the delegation in question were unequivo- 
cally instructed to oppose the passage of the pending measure in that 
form. Synopsis of the testimony, with the protests of the switch- 
men, is as follows: 

Frank Sweeney, grand master of the Switehmen's Mutual Aid 
Association, on tiiis occasion representing the Federated Order of 
Railway Employees, testified as follows: 

I desire to say that I represent the Federated Order of Railway Employees, 
and have come here to-day by request of this committee (the committee on 
safety appliance) to give what information I can on the drawbar question. I 
also wish to say that there is present a committee of practical switchmen, who 
are no doubt qualified to speak on this matter. Now, then, Mr. President and 
gentlemen, I do not wish to be understood as representing any particular draft 
iron or drawbar. I will say, however, that I do consider that the draft irons 
now in use are an imposition on the switchmen ; in fact, by introducing so many 
draft irons the duties of the switchmen have been made extremely hazardous. 
Their occupation, before these many devices were introduced, was dangerous 
enough, but now, as I said before, it is extremely hazardous, and as a conse- 
quence the switchmen are the victims of accidents, day after day, over which 
they have no control. 
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Mr. Mann. What are those irons? 

Mr. Cassidt. We used to call them draft irons or drawbars — ^that 
is, the couplers. We call them draft irons or brawbars. 

Years ago men could educate themselVes so as to avoid a great many by 
toperience, but now it is quite different. It is an impossibility to switch cars 
without something new presenting itself. 

Commissioner Cbokeb. Mr. Sweeney, are you in favor of any legislation on 
this subject; I mean legislation by Congress? 

Mr. Sweeney. I am in favor of this, that there should be a uniformity in the 
height of drawbars, and there should be some steps taken, whether through 
legislation or otherwise, that would have a direct bearing on this subject. 

Commissioner King. Do switchmen have special charge of coupling the cars? 

Mr. Sweeney. Yes, sir; a switchman*s duty is coupling and uncoupling cars 
from the moment he begins to work until he quits; in fact, they have more 
experience in that business than any other class of employees in the service. 

Testimony of D. D. Sweeney ; 

Mr. Sweeney. As a switchman, I consider the link and pin more favorable to 
our business. It is a well-known fact that the new ones (M. C. B. type of 
coupler) are all right when they are on a straight line; then we can couple 
them, but as soon as they get on a curve or a bad piece of track we can nolt 
couple them. 

Commissioner King. Do you mean to say that you can take two couplers of 
the Master Car Builders' type, in perfect order, and on any ordinary curve 
you have about a station, on switches, etc., if they are on a curve that they will 
not couple? 

Mr. Sweeney. Nine times out of ten, sir, they will not, because there is not 
play enough to allow them to couple. 

Testimony of Samuel Heberling (now international first vice-president of the 
Switchmen's Union of North America) : 

Mr. Heberling. Mr. President and gentlemen, for the last five years I have 
followed switching strictly for a living; I have made a study of the business, 
and I am working for a terminal transfer line. We exchange cars from one 
railroad to another and do a general transfer business. We handle all the cars 
that are handled by the western roads, and we meet with cars from all parts 
of the United States and Canada ; therefore it gives us an opportunity to come 
in contact with the various appliances connected with those different cars. 
What we want is a uniform type. In regard to these patent couplers, I am not 
particular what bar is adopted so we have a uniform bar of some kind. When 
the rain and snow are falling in the night and you have only a lamp to show 
you the surroundings, in coupling cars, I tell you these different appliances 
are extremely hazardous, and very much more so than if they were of the 
common type. Now, in regard to the different drawbars, I understand it was 
represented here to-day, by what I can infer from the questions submitted to 
some of the committee who spoke here this afternoon, that it was not necessary 
to go between the cars to couple or uncouple the type of coupler that the Master 
Car Builders, I believe, in^Jorse. I understand that is a type of knuckle coupler 
on the same principle as the Janney. I want to say to you that I can take^ 
two of these cars and can throw one at the other to make a coupling, but I will' 
tell you what the consequence will be^— that both knuckles will be broken. I 
say that you have got to go between the cars to make them couple; you have 
got to put the knuckles in position, and you have got to go between the cars to 
uncouple them very often. 

Commissioner Rogers. There is a device by which you can cut the cars from 
the outside if it is kept in order, isn't there?" 

Mr. Heberling. There is a device by which you can cut the cars from the 
outside if it is kept in order, but I have failed to see a device that would adjust 
the knuckle. Here is what I would like to see for the benefit of those who 
have to risk their lives in this dangerous employment, a uniform coupler of some 
kind, whatever this committee deems the best coupler in their judgment after 
hearing all the arguments submitted to them, a uniform coupler of some kind, 
and of uniform height, and if we had that I tell you it would save the lives 
of many men. But here, at the present time, we have new appliances thrust 
upon us that make it a very dangerous thing to do the coupling. 

Mr. EscH. You are reading now the testimony that was presented 
to the Industrial Commission, are you not ? 
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Mr. Cassidy. In 189J ; yes, sir. 

•Mr. EacH. Some seven years ago ? 

Mr. Cassidy. Some seventeen years ago. 

Mr. EscH. Hafe thiere not been a considerable change for the better 
since that time ; and has there not been more and more uniformity in 
the couplers in use, so that to-day there are not more than about eight 
of the standard type ? 

Mr. Cassidy. I will say that since 1893, or since the operation of 
the safety appliance law relative to this particular question, there 
has been no improvement ; and farther on I hope to prove it. 

Mr. EscH. But do they not have the coupling bars at the same 
heiffht above the rail now since that law was passed ? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes ; that is very true. 

Mr. EsoH. That is an improvement. 

Mr. Cassidy. That is an improvement — yes; I will admit that. 

Mr. Mann. Where was this evidence given, you say? 

Mr. Cassidy. It was given in New York in November, 1891. If I 
mistake not, the title of the gathering was the Railroad Commission- 
ers' Association. 

Mr. Mann. Yes; it could not have been the Industrial Commis- 
sion, because that was not in existence in 1891. 

Mr. EscH. Yes ; I beg your pardon — no ; 1901. 

Mr. Mann. It was not in existence in 1901, either. 

Mr. Eyan. What association was it before? 

Mr. Moseley. It was before a committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad Commissioners, who were endeavoring to obtain the 
views of the men so that they might urge legislation upon Congress. 

Mr. EsGH. My only point was that it was evidence taken some 
years ago; and I want to know whether there have been any im- 
provements since that evidence was taken. 

Mr. Mann. It was taken in 1891, Mr. Cassidy says. 

Mr. MosELEY. I have read you the difference in the ratio of men 
killed and injured. 

Mr. Cassidy. Following this hearing, when Congress reconvened, 
8 bill was introduced which instead of having the words " automatic 
couplers of the master car builders' type," it had in lieu thereof the 
words " couplers coupling automatically by impact." This change, 
however, proved only a makeshift, for the railroads went ahead and 
equipped their cars with the master car builders' type just as if the 
original measure had passed and legalized the master car bililders' 
type of coupler. The coupler against which this committee of switch- 
men protested in the incipiency of the safety-appliance act is the 
identical design which is in general use to-day. 

You see when this new type of coupler was introduced of course 
it took an evolutionary process to equip the cars. They could not 
all be equipped in one day. Consequently the old link and pin 
would come in contact with the new design. You would have to use 
a link and pin to couple onto the automatic coupler, which increased 
the danger, and that is what this has reference to. 

It was contended by the advocates of the master car builders' type 
of coupler that the dangers developed concerning this coupler, at the 
time of the convention referred to above, were solely on account of 
having to couple this device with the link and pin, and that when the 
transition period from the old to the new design was consummated 
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tbe dangers above enumerated would disappear. Not only has that 
contenti(»i proved absolutely false, but the record of deaths and 
injuries incidental to switching and handling cars have been and 
are now so persistently on the increase that unless these devices are 
eliminated from service the work of the switchmen will involve 
such dangers compared with which enlistment in the Army, en- 
gaged in perpetual war, would prove a haven of refuge. In other 
words, if the switchmen of the next four years are required to go 
ahead and perform the duties devolving on them, as the increasing 
requirements of service become more and more exacting and no 
improvement is made in the present coupling designs, the records of 
their perpetual slaughtering and maiming will read like a daily 
massacre. 

Before I proceed further with the casualty record to switchmen 
and other 'railway employees I will give you an outline of the 
present attitude of the master car builders themselves toward the 
general design of the coupler now in use. 

Here is a man that gives the severest indictment that has ever been 
penned against the coupler that is now in use — P. Leads, who is now 
dead, who was unfortunately murdered by an employee of the Louis- 
ville and Nashville. 

Mr. EscH. What position did he hold ? 

Mr. Cassidy. He was superintendent of motive power of the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad Company, if I mistake not. Am I cor- 
rect there. Brother Moseley ? 

Mr. Moseley. Yes. 

Mr. Cas8U)y. As lon^ ago as 1898, P. Leads, superintendent of ma- 
chinery for the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, read a paper on 
" coupler defects " before the Central Association of Railroad Offi- 
cers, m which he propounded the following question : 

Does the present style of vertical-plane coupler meet with all requirements? 
Has it come to stay? 

You see it is a dual question. Following this compound query 
he made this emphatic averment : 

A concise statement of my opinion would he an emphatic negative to the 
first question and an equally emphatic affirmative to the last, and what are you 
going to do about it? 

Then follows this most remarkable statement by the gentleman in 
question : 

It seems to me scarcely credible, or creditable, that the adoption of this de^ 
vice should have resulted from a careful investigation of the conditions an«l 
requirements of service, which are : First, that the concussion should be evenly 
and squarely met on a central line; second, that the pulUng strain should be 
on a central line to avoid all tendency to crowd the flanges against the rail; 
third, that the connection should be so flexible that there should be no unnec^ 
essary friction at any time, or difficulty in coupling on any practical curve; 
fourth, that the device should be capable of having its stresigth tacveased to 
meet future requirements of heavier motive power; fifth, that it Edionld be 
always operative; sixth, that there should be as great uniformity as there ia 
in the link and pin. In my opinion — 

The writer continued— 

the present style of vertical-plane coupler contains none of these essentials. 

36234—08 2 i 
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You will note the fact, gentlemen, that the paper, from which the 
above extracts are taken, was read two years before the railroads 
had completed the equipment of their entire service with the M* C. B. 
type of coupler. The six " essentials," which Mr. Leads proclaimed 
are lacking in the present coupler, are in direct line with what the 
switchmen of to-day realize as absolutely necessary to make an 
automatic coupler perfect, and give them immunity from the 
dangers now attendant upon their duties, and causing the yearly 
decimation of their numbers. 

To what extent the averments of Mr. Leads has been corroborated 
by a review of coupler defects in more recent years, I will next 
ende/tvor to show you. At the master car builders' convention, 1901, 
there was a recital of experiments, which some of the master car 
builders made to determine the defects and inherent limitations of 
the couplers in general use. 

At said convention, E. P. C. Sanderson made the following 
statement : 

At a small repair yard 1 was watching a 10 i)y 24 switch engine iRill a single 
side-dump car off the rip track, that had just had a new coupler put in, and 
that coupler was pulled In two; the material was good; it was not broken by 
the tension strain, but the head was wrenched off. 

Following this was a narration by C. A. Schroyer, which was as 
follows (Mr. Schroyer was an officer under Mr. Sanderson) : 

In regard to the point brought forward by Mr. Sanderson, we took ui) that 
Question, and determined the pressure occasioned by the lateral motion of cars 
rounding curves between long and short cars, and found that the side motion 
of these cars produce pressures sidewise of from 3,000 to 47,000 pounds on the 
couplers on our largest cars. That was done by making the carrier iron wider 
than the ordinary carrier iron and filling up the space between the stem of the 
bar and the carrier iron with a lead block, and found the impression in the 
lead block was five-sixteenths of an inch. We afterwards put the mate under 
the compression machine, and found it required 57,000 pounds to compress the 
block to the same extent it had been compressed on the car. We realize the 
importance of giving our cars some lateral motion. 

Mr. Sanderson, in reply to Mr. Schroyer's recital of his experiment, 
remarked — 

There must be a change in the design of the present coupler. Their con- 
tinuation means worn rails, bursted draft gear, split draft timbers, damaged 
carrier irons, worn flanges, and increased tractive resistance to trains. 

You, gentlemen, will note the fact that the experiments and their 
results as here detailed were made more than six years ago. The 
discovery and report of such disastrous consequences, incidental to 
the continuance of the design of coupler involved in the above dis- 
cussion, should have, from a common sense standpoint, resulted in 
an organized effort on the part of the master car builders to retire 
from service by the substitution of a coupling device that would be 
more in conformity to the requirements of service. No such action, 
however, has been taken. 

At the last master car builders' convention at Atlantic City, in 
June of last year (at which Brother Moselej^ was present) , a review 
of " coupler defects " developed the same series of experiments, with 
practically the same results. 

Among other things, Mr. Brazier, of the New York Central, made 
the following statement: 

We averaged during the last thirty days, or up to the time I came to the 
convention, 2,492 broken couplers on the New York Central. 
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Considering the excellent condition in which the New York Cen- 
tral's tracks are kept, and gauging the total number of breakages of 
couplers by the number broken on the New York Central in thirty 
days' time, and that during the most favorable period of the year, 
the conclusion is inevitable that the total number of broken couplers 
per year in the United States must reach the enormous aggregate of 
250,000. Doubtless it is considerably more when all conditions of 
weather and trackage are taken into consideration. 

The Chairman. May I interrupt you there? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Is not that largely owing to the attempt to run 
the very large trains that are being run ? 

Mr. Cassidy. Why, no, sir. I will endeavor to show you that it is 
on account of the strain and the lateral motion of the cars in round- 
ing curves, and such things as that ; and possibly, as you have sug- 
gested, the length of the train may have something to do in break- 
ing the drawbar at times. 

The Chair:man. Is there any perceptible difference in the size of 
the coupler now used and that used, say, fifteen years ago? 

Mr. Cassidy. There is some appreciable difference. Certainly the 
drawbar must be made heavier to conform to the heavier car that is 
now in use. 

The Chairman. That has been done, has it? 

Mr. Cassidy. That has been done ; yes. 

Mr. Kennedy. The lateral strain you speak of could be obviated 
by ,taking the short, violent curves out of the roads, tracks, and 
switches, could it not? 

Mr. Cassidy. Why. that certainly would be one way of doing it. 

Mr. Kennedy. Is that not the right way to do it? 

Mr. Cassidy. I think there is a more feasible plan. 

Mr. Kennedy. That coupler works magnificently on a straight 
track? 

Mr. Cassidy. It will work all right on a straight track; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennedy. Do you not know that the railroads are trying to 
and ought to take these short curves out of their tracks and side- 
tracks? 

Mr. Cassidy. There are places where it is physically impossible 
to alter them. 

Mr. Kennedy. The danger and hazard of coupling a car on a 
short curve is very much magnified with any coupler that might be 
devised, is it not? 

Mr. Cassidy. The element of danger? 

Mr. Kennedy. The element of danger to a man going between 
the ends of the cars on a curve. 

Mr. Cassidy. The element of danger there, you say, is greatly 
accentuated ? 

Mr. Kennedy. By the carve? 

Mr. Cassidy. On the curve — undoubtedly so ; yes. 

Mr. Kennedy. Those couplers will work all right on a curve if it 
is not too great, unusually great? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. 

Mr. Kennedy. Ought not the railroads, therefore, to correct that 
by taking those curves out ? 
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Mr. Cassidy. There are a great many things that the railroads 
ought to do, and which, from a common-sense point of view, it 
seenis absolutely incredible that tliey do not do. 

Mr. Ki:n:sedy. But suppose we make them obey this law by keep- 
ing these couplers on, and they break a great many of them ? They 
break in this way, as I understand you; The coupler has not mucK 
side motion to it ? 

Mr. Cassidy. Lateral motion — ^yes. 

Mr. Kjjnkedy. Then when you come to a short curve 

Mr. CASsmY. They yank on. 

Mr. Kennedy. It is the breaking strain that breaks your coupler, 
and not the pulling strain ? 

Mr. Cassidy. They yank off, and if they do not yank off there is a 
wear on the rail; there is a wear on the flange. It makes a sharpt 
flange, which causes derailments. We do not know how many de- 
railments may be attributed to this very significant fact — the rigidity 
of that coupler. If there is a coupler in existence, or one that caa 
be devised, that has not that element of rigidity in it, that coupler 
undoubtedly would be a better coupler than the rigid coupler. 

Mr. Kennedy. Yes. It takes the combination of two causes to 
make your derailment, does it not — the short, violent curve, and the 
rigid coupler? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennedy. The correction of either one would obviate your 
derailment ? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes; but it seems that the taking out of the cury© 
would be the longer route. It seems that that would be the longer 
route. 

Mr. Ejennedy. The question comes up to us as to whether or not 
this coupler is not much the safer if the railroads would have the 
curves taken out of their tracks. 

Mr. Cassidy. But I will tell you, my friend, that it is absolutely 
impossible to take the curves out in switching yards, and that the 
switchmen of this country are the men that are subject to the dan^r 
that is here cited. You must have curves around your industrial 
plants and around your manufactories. You can not operate a 
switching yard on the theory thut you have adduced. 

Mr. Kennedy. Understand, though, that the coupling is not neces- 
sarily made on the curve. The curve comes when your switch comes 
off the main track. You are supposed to take your car up and do 
your coupling on the straight part of the switch and not on the 
curve. There is no necessity or a curve except where you come off 
the main track. These switches might be made straight from that 
on, might they not? 

Mr. EscH. But you have to couple on all parts of the track, do 
you not? 

Mr. Cassidy. I have railroaded for twenty-five years, my friend, 
and speak with practical knowledge relative to this proposition; 
and, as you say, if you have to make a coupling on a curve it is 
physically impossible to do it now if the curve is at all sharp. But 
I will tell you what you have to do. You have either to shove off 
that curve, off the point tangent, or you have to change off and 
pull the other way to the point tangent, before you can make the 
coupling. That is what you have to do. The fact of the matter is 
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that it is absolutely impossible to make coupling on these curves; 
and what we want and would like to have is a drawbar, if there is 
such a one, that will couple under those conditions. That is what 
the switchmen of this country ate contending for. They are the 
people that are subject to the dangers here described. Of course 
the people on the road are not so much subject to it. The trainm^i, 
the freight men, and the conductors are not so subject to the danger 
here enumerated as the men that are continually coupling and un- 
coupling the cars, and making up and breaking up the trains in 
these great switching centers throughout the length and breadth of 
this land. And for that reason the switchmen are, from a selfish 
standpoint if you wish, more deeply interested in this problem than 
any other railroad emp loyee is. 

Mr. Richardson. Wnen were these defective appliances that you 
have been describing first put in use? 

Mr. Cassidy. That is at the pleasure of the company. 

Mr. Richardson. When were they first put in use? 

Mr. Cassidy. 1898, I think, was the last " day of grace " that was 
given the companies — 1898 — almost ten years ago. 

Mr. Richardson. What influences were exerted then to get them 
adopted ? 

Mr. Cassidy. It took legislative means.. 

Mr. Richardson. I understand that. Who was here advocating 
them ? 

Mr. Cassidy. I remember not who was here advocating the passage 
of them. I do not know— probably the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen; were they, Mr. Fuller? Did they advocate the passage 
of the safety-appliance law? 

Mr. Fuller, i es ; I will say they did, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ryan. All the affiliated organizations of railroad employees 
but the switchmen ; I believe they were not heard in connection with 
the matter. 

Mr. MosELEY. I beg your pardon ; I will correct you, for I happen 
to know about that. They were down here, and down here several 
times, and they advocated the passage of the original law. It is only 
fair to them to say that. 

Mr. Harper. You are speaking of the switchmen? 

Mr. MosELEY. Yes. John Downey was one of them ; I think Frank 
Sweeney was another. 

Mr. Ryan. Were they before this committee? 

Mr. MosELEY. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. Ryan. I did not remember it. 

Mr. EscH. Is not a large amount of the breaking of these couplings 
due to the use of air on nie train ; less than 50 per cent, for instance, 
causing buckling and all that sort of thing? 

Mr. Cassidy. That is a matter of conjecture. You have nothing 
on which to base an intelligent deduction. That is all merely guess- 
work. Undoubtedly the handling of air has something to do with 
the wear on the bralte and the drawbars, etc. 

Mr. EscH. Resulting in breaking them right apart by the sudden 
application of air, for instance, where you only have a small percent- 
age of your cars furnished with the air Drake. The rest of your trjlin, 
the rear of your train, comes up in contact with the forward portion 
of it, which is stopped by the application of the air. 
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Mr. Cassidt. Yes. 

Mr. EscH. I see you ask for 75 per cent of cars equipped with air 
brakes in your bill, which I think is a wise provision, and would lesson 
the tendency to breaking. 

Mr. Cassu)y. I do not want you to lose sight of the fact that my 
object in appearing before you is not simply from an economic stand- 
point. That should devolve upon the railways; and- it seems rather 
absurd for a man of my humble calling to pass any criticism upon 
the management of railways from an economic standpoint. But what 
I would like to bring about is to exterminate or to obliterate this 
element of danger relative to the coupling and uncoupling of cars 
and relative to derailments. It is the life and limb of the railroad 
men that I am appearing for. 

If the railways from an economic standpoint have not sense enough 
to adopt measures whereby their exchequer will be materially en- 
hanced, it is not for me to advocate anything of that kind ; but what 
I wish to bring about through legislation is the elimination of this 
element of danger relative to the coupling and uncoupling of cars. 

Mr. Hubbard. Mr. Cassidy, would this be a convenient point at 
which to suggest the remedy you may have in mind ? 

Mr. Cassidy. I will preface what I have to say by this : It has'been 
charged, and it has come to me indirectly, that I am advocating the 
passage of this law in behalf of a special design, or a particular 
design. I want to make as emphatic a denial of that statement as it 
is possible for me to make. If by the passage of this piece of legis- 
lation you were to give a monopoly to any particular design, I would 
withdraw right now and ask you gentlemen not to consider it. 

Mr. Hubbard. I have not heard of the statement to which you refer 
at all; and supposing that from the consideration you have given 
this matter you have at least some general method to suggest that 
may help this condition of affairs, I wish to ask you for it. 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes; I have in mirid a coupler that is in use at the 
present time on between 80 and 90 per cent of the passenger cars in 
this country— the flexible drawbar. If it is good tor the passenger 
service, it is good for the freight service, and it is good for the yards. 
But it costs monej to equip cars, and human life is a cheap com- 
modity in the United States. 

All this bill asks, gentlemen, is to clothe the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with power in this matter. Give it to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and we are satisfied with what the verdict of 
that Commission will be. Give them power to hold a public test and 
from that test to pick out the design that comes nearest giving the 
greatest degree of efficiency and meeting all physical requirements. 
That is all we ask ; that is all we want. We are not here to advocate 
any particular design of coupler. If you leave it to the Commission 
we know the matter will be well taken care of. If there is a coupler 
manufactured in St. Ijouis or any other place that is a better coupler 
than the present one, and would be an improvement on it, why not 
adopt it? If you should restrict our Navy and our Army to the old 
Enfield rifle or the Winchester rifle, what would be thought about it ? 

People will say that this bill would put the Commission in a posi- 
tion to pick out and standardize one particular device to the detri- 
ment 01 other manufacturers. If these other manufacturers are 
manufacturing an implement and making money at the expense of 
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the life and limb of the railway employees of this country, they ought 
to be wiped out of existence. That is what I contend. Jjet the Com- 
mission be a board to pass upon this instrument, the same as in our 
Navy and our Army. They pick out the most up-to-date weapons 
for our soldiers and for our sailors. God knows that we are engaged 
in a perpetual warfare. The ^records of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will show you the statistics of last year. There were 
over 80,000 men maimed, crippled, and killed in the United States — 
80,000 ! It is eighteen times as safe to ride in Great Britain to-day 
as it is in the United States, and the density of traffic is five times as 
great in Great Britain as it is here. 

Mr. EscH. How do you mean five times as great, Mr. Cassidy? 

Mr. Cassidy. I .may be mistaken there ; I think perhaps it is three 
times. 

Mr. EscH. I think it is not quite twice as great. 
. Mr. Cassidy. I think that last year we carried 800,000,000 pas- 
sengers. 

Mr. EscH. Yes. 

Mr. Cassidy. And I think Great Britain carried almost 2,000,- 
000,000, or somewhere between 1,500,000,000 and 2,000,000,000; in 
that neighborhood, anyhow. 

Mr. EscH. That is right. 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. There are onlv 21,000 miles of track in Great 
Britain, and we have 289,000 miles of track here. That is, they 
carry all these passengers on one-ninth the trackage. Now, multiply 
9 by 2 — ^we will say it is twice — and that makes it eighteen times as 
safe to travel in Great Britain as in the United States, where the 
density of traffic is so much greater, and the hazard, the element of 
danger, must be also greater. 

^ Mr. Kennedy. Have you prepared some data that you are ready 
to submit showing the casualties to switchmen and others engaged 
in the making up and breaking of trains owing to defective couplers? 

Mr. Cassidy. No; the only data that we have is taken from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission's reports, which are reliable. But 
in classifying switchmen and trainmen there is no distinction made. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission makes no distinction between 
a man engaged in yard service and one on the road. 

Mr. Hubbard. Does their report show separately accidents occur- 
ring in coupling? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes ; it does. 

Mr. Hubbard. Whether done by trainmen or switchmen? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes; the trainmen in yard service. 

Mr. Hubbard. Have you like statistics from Great Britain with 
which you have just instituted a comparison ? 

Mr. Cassidy. I have them, but I do not know whether I have them 
with me or not — ^whether they are embodied in this or not. I have 
them, however, in an editorial in our journal, which I will submit. 

Mr. Hubbard. We should be glad to have it. 

The Chairman. Do they use the automatic coupler in Great 
Britain ? 

Mr. Cassidy. They undoubtedly do. 

The Chairman. I think you are mistaken. I saw last summer a 
great many men going in between the cars on passenger trains to 
make the link coupling. 
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•Mr. Cassidt. Well, you ought to know. You were there, and I 
have nevOT been there. 

The Chaibman. I saw it often. I do not know but what they have 
some automatic couplers; but I know that I saw that frequently, and 
wondered at the want of up-to-date methods. 

Mr. CASsmr. Well, Mr. Chairman, I believe your statement will 
bear me out in my contention a^inst the evil or the rigid drawbar. 
You can understand the flexibility with which the link and pin will 
move, can you not ? 

The Chaibman. Yes. 

Mr. Cassidy. The flexible element is right there, while the danger 
in coupling is also there; and that is the danger that Congress has 
passed laws to obviate. But the link and pin, you know, is as flexible 
as a chain. 

The Chairman. You spoke a moment ago about the ' practically 
satisfactory drawbar (so far as the element of flexibility is concerned) 
that is used now, you said, on 80 or*90 per cent of the passenger cars. 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. 

The Chairman. And you also said that the reason why it is not 
used on freight cars is probably because of the expense. What 
would be the difference in the expense of such a coupler that is flex- 
ible, one that apparently has your approval, and the ordinary one that 
is used on the freight cars ? 

Mr. Cassidy. I am not in a position to answer that question intelli- 
gently, because I do not know the cost of these implements; but 
it appears to me that there would be no very great or material differ- 
ence. But where the railway companies would perhaps be put to 
trouble would be in answering or complying with the law if it was 
made mandatory upon their part to get busy and do this work right 
away. It would result in the employment of a great many men, and 
probably they would be hurried up in their work. That might in- 
convenience them. 

The Chairman. Can the one that meets your approval be readily 
appUed to the ordinary freight car ? 

Mr. Cassidy. It certainly can; yes. Now, I have no particular 
type. I have worked with this drawbar in passenger tramc ; I have 
done considerable work in making up passenger trains in my time, 
up to six years ago. In fact for several years I had charge of a coal 
engine that did nothing but make up passenger trains, and I worked 
with those drawbars. That drawbar, I understand, is not patented, 
so that I can not be accused of appearing here in behalf of a certain 
type of drawbar. 

The Chairman. But you can not give us any idea of the increased 
expense that would result from the universal use of such a drawbar? 

Mr. Cassidy. No ; I can not ; and, Mr. Chairman, I would add that 
it seems to me, from a** humanitarian standpoint, that that should be 
an after consideration. If there is an implement in existence that 
will minimize the danger that is spoken of, I do not think the cost 
ought to stand in the way. 

The Chairman. No; but you know that that will be used as an 
objection on the part of some parties, and I wanted to get an idea 
of how serious and how real that objection would be in the item of 
increased cost. You will remember that when the legislation to 

^uire the use of the automatic brake was under consideration we 
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were told that the expense of applying it to a car alreafly in use was 
very much greater than that of putting it on a new car. I think that 
some ^ntlemen said that there was a difference of $75 between the 
cost of applying it to one now in use and adapting a new car to it. 

Mr. Kennedy. Your paper recited an experiment made with lead 
to show the lateral strain. I am curious to know where that lead 
block was placed. 

Mr. Cassidy. I do not know whether I can illustrate or not. We 
will sajr, for instance, that this is the end of the car, and we will sup- 
pose this to be the center of the car. Those, you understand, are the 
cai^-ier irons. They are supporting or holding up the drawbar. 

Mr. Kennedy. Yes. 

Mr. Cassidy. In that experiment they widened these carrier irons 
a little bit here ; they put them out this way ; and between the draw- 
bar and the carrier iron they inserted a leaden or metallic block. 
They put one on this side, on the outside of the curve, aad one on the 
inside. The one on the inside, of course, was the one that had the 
five-sixteenths impression or depression in it. They took its mate on 
this side and put it under this machine, and it took 57,000 pounds 
for it to make the depression on it that was made on this light car. 
You remember, it was a light dump car coming oif the rip track with 
a new drawbar, and it was wrenched off, so Mr. Shroyer tells us. 

Mr. Kennedy. I would criticise that experiment a little as leading 
to erroneous results, for the reason that the indentation on the block 
was made when the car was in motion. It had a little jam and a 
little pound, so that you probably would not get the result that you 
would otherwise. But what I wanted to call your attention to wa^ 
this: Of course the automatic drawhead has to be held right in the 
center of the car or it would not couple automatically with another. 

Mr. CASsroY. It must be in alignment; yes. 

Mr. Kennedy. So that the drawheads must be held right in the 
center of the car. 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. 

Mr. Kennedy. And that is one of the reasons why this coupler 
is so rigid, is it not? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. 

Mr. Kennedy. If the drawbar could move like that [indicating], 
your coupler would not be rigid. 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes; but the element of danger would be increased, 
I will say, twofold, anyhow, if you gave it too much lateral motion 
there, because it would necessitate men going in with either their 
hands or their feet to adjust it in alignment. They would get out 
of alignment if they were given too much lateral play. 

Mr. Kennedy. IJ they could be held for coupling purposes in 
exactly the center of the car by some sort of a spring back here, 
that would allow them to have the requisite play under pressure. 
That would work, would it not, and be flexible? 

Mr. Cassidy. I presume so. If the stem of that drawbar, you 
say, was working on a hinge, as it were — is that what you are driv- 
ing at? 

Mr. Kennedy. Yes; like the old-fashioned drawbars. 

Mr. CASsroY. If it worked on a hinge or a pivot it would be abso- 
lutely flexible. 
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Mr. Kennedy. And it could be held in place for coupling purposes 
by a spring from either side. 

(The committee thereupon took a recess until 1.30 o'clock p. m.) 

AFTER RECESS. 

STATEMENT OF FEANK M. CASSIDY, ESQ.— Contimied. 

(At the expiration of the recess the committee resumed its 
session.) 

The Chair3ian. You may proceed, if you please, Mr. Cassidy. 

Mr. Cassidy. Mr. Chairman, I will be just as brief as possible now, 
and hurry over the remainder of my statement quickly. 

I will preface my remarks this afternoon by this statement: I 
want to impress upon the committee the fact that the bill that has 
been introduced in this Congress at my solicitation does not seek to 
destroy any legislation heretofore existent. I believe I tried to make 
myself clear this morning on the point that all that I, as a repre- 
sentative of the switchmen's union, desire is that Congress shall 
clothe the Interstate Commerce Commission with discretionary 
power to pass upon the efficiency of the implements' that are in uni- 
versal use on the railways of this country. In a nutshell, that is all 
we are striving for. We are willing to rest our case with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; but we would like Congress to give 
them power whereby they can pick out the most efficient instrument. 

One of the main features of the discussion of coupler defects at 
the last master car builders' convention was the trouble of the un- 
coupling lever, or release rod, now in general use. 

Mr. Schroyer testified on this point as follows : 

The amount of backward and forward motion of the drawbar considerably 
aflFects the trouble we are now having with broken links and clevises of our 
uncoupling apparatus. The bent uncoupling rod Is due largely to that. The 
use of any uncoupling apparatus that will do away with the trouble will be 
an excellent thing for us to have. 

I want to say here that the uncoupling levers which are now 
being used have proved the most unreliable feature of the present 
coupler mechanism. 

I will next touch upon some of the suggestions made at the last 
master car builders' convention as a remedy for the evils developed 
in the rigid coupler. On this point T. H. Russon spoke as follows : 

The time will come, if it is not here now, wJien we must have more lateral 
movement for our couplers. 

That is what I am contending for now — that we must have a flex- 
ible coupler. This man, one of the members of the Master Car 
Builders' Association, says that the time is here right now when we 
must have more lateral movement for our couplers. 

When on a curve the train man can not uncouple a car, from the fact that the 
coupler Is gripped so tightly by the binding he Is forced to move the train to 
uncouple. 

That is the absolute truth. 

On our large journal axles the collars are wearing more rapidly than the 
journal reduces in diameter, and in a short time we will be scraping axles, due 
to the wear of the collar on the journal. If there Is more lateral movement In 
our couplers that will be reduced; also the wheel flanges will be considerably 
helped by more lateral movement of the coupler. 
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R. L. Kliene, on the same subject, spoke as follows : 

In regard to the additional side motion the committee recommended not less 
than 2i Inches side clearance. This seems to be about the maximum side clear- 
ance at which the couplers will mate. If you get more than 2^ Inches side 
clearance and the car Is somewhat off center, then the point of the knuckle will 
strike on the guard arm. With an Increased side limit it will be necessary to 
bring the coupler back to the central position of the car, and we will have to 
guard against that. 

If this gentleman's ideas were carried out, it would increase or 
enhance the danger connected with coupling right now, because there 
would be such a divergence in alignment that men would be con- 
stantly and continually compelled to go in to make this alignment, 
either with hand or foot. To-day, in many of these great switching 
centers, we see men with their feet off. They lose their feet coupling 
cars now where they use to lose their hands years ago. They get up 
and shove the drawbar over to make the aliffnment, and it has. gotten 
to be a matter of habit with them. Lots oi times it is unnecessarily 
done ; but I have seen myself and know of as many as a d6zen cases 
where people have lost their feet in trying to make alignments. 

The CitAiRMAN. That is in the instances where there is too much 
flexibility? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes ; where there is too much side clearance or lateral 
movement, as it were, the couplers will get out of alignment. The 
man's eyesight is generally more or less illusive on certain things, and 
that switchman, looking up the line, sees the car coming, and he is 
unconsciously dictated to make an alignment, when possibly it would 
be all right if he would leave it alone. But he has grown into the 
habit of either shoving this way or pushing that way with his foot* 
and he thinks that he is going to get things just as they should be. 
That is where lots of this lateral play is in effect. 

The Chairman. Let me ask you, for my own information, this 

Juestion: Take one of the sharper curves on the main line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad — ^how far would a coupler be forced to the 
right or left from the center line in turning that curve ? 

Mr. Cassidy. That is a question that I could not answer. I will 
tell you this, however 

The Chairman. On the curve, say, of a switch that you are famil- 
iar with, at the point where the curve is the greatest, what will be 
the deflection from the center line of the coupler? 

Mr. Cassidy. If you have a long and a short car coupled together^ 
the divergence will be somewhat greater than if you have two short 
cars. That is on account of the curvature. When it comes to pass- 
ing upon the degrees of curvature, that is something foreign to mv 
knowledge. I have not studied up on degrees so that I could tell 
you just whereabouts on this curve they will fail to couple or un- 
couple. But I know from actual experience, as stated in this paper, 
that there are places where you can neither couple nor uncouple^ 
You can not couple on account of divergence in alignment. You 
can not uncouple on account of the binding, the impingement, that 
comes from the wheels being forced against the outside of the curve. 

The Chairman. One gentleman that you quoted there said some- 
thing about 2J inches.- 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes, Mr. Kliene. 

The Chairman. Would that, in vour judgment, be too much or 
too little? 
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Mr. Cassidt. As I stated this morning, there are between 80 and 
90 per cent of the passenger coaches of this country equipped with the 
flexible drawhead. I imagine, that if the guard arm on the flexible 
drawbar is extended far enough, that will perform a function 
whereby these cars will couple on any curve in any of the yards. 

I will call your attention to one curve in this country that is in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, called the Central Union depot track. They tell 
me that that curve has a 68-degree curve. In the case of the steel 
coal cars that are now being universally operated on all the roads, 
when you are pulling a string of them around this curve the out- 
side wheel is raised from 4 to 5 inches off the rail, which can be 
proven any dajr that anybody wants to so to Cincinnati and go to 
the Central Union depot track. You pull a line of these steel coal 
cars around this curve, and the outside wheels are raised from 4 to 5 
inches off the outside rail. The only thing that keej)s the car 
on the rail is the inside guard rail, which holds the inside wheels 
upon the* rail ; and the outer sides of the cars are tipped up ^ng 
around there. That will demonstrate practically what this rigidity 
means. On the wooden car you can readily understand that there is 
a give. There is some flexibility in wood, but there is almost abso- 
lutely none, or they are absolutely rigid, when you come to these 
steel cars. 

If you figure along that line, and it is demonstrated what rigidity 
means as I have demonstrated on this track in Cincinnati, you can 
see what rigidity means with regard to trains that are striking a 
curve. We will say there is a freight train of 1,400 tons, which is 
not an infrequent occurrence in this country. It has gotten estab- 
lished a certain momentum. The moment after this train gets past 
the point tangent of the curve, there is the entire impact of this ton- 
nage forcing right up on the head car; and I will tell you that if 
we had data you would find that the most of the derailments occur 
immediately after the engine, because the great weight of the train 
comes behind and forces the impingement of the train right up 
against the outside curve. If there was any flexibility there, if you 
were working with a chain, and the cars were coupled up with chain 
couplers all the way through, there would be no rigidity whatever. 
It would be as flexible as rubber. And that is what I contend — 
that the great danger to the traveling public, to the trainman, to 
the switchman, to the en^neer, and to the fireman in the operation 
of these trains is the rigidity of the couplers that are in universal 
use to-day. If we can devise, or if somebody can devise, a fiexible 
coupler that will eliminate this danger to life and property, I think 
he will be conferring a blessing upon mankind, and especially upon 
the men engaged in railway service in the United States. 

On this question of increasing the side limit, I want to emphasize 
ihe fact, with such increase, the plan being generally adopted, the 
dangers to the switchmen in handling such cars in freight yards will 
be materially increased — I feel safe in saying twofold. It will then 
frequently occur that the switchman will have to go between the 
cars and push, with hand or foot, one or both couplers into align- 
ment, and even hold one in alignment as the cars come together. 
The designers of this method of relieving the " lateral strain " have 
not taken into consideration the increasing element of danger to men 
in yard service, who have to handle these cars. 
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The flexible or swivel-head coupler, that is, on with head swiv- 
eled on shank, will accomplish the end sought, provided the guard 
arm is extended suiBciently forward, to include the lateral diverg- 
ence of the respective centers of the couplers to be coupled. 

The flexible-head coupler is now in extensive use on cars in passen- 
ger service, and their application to freight service is the one I'emedy 
for the evils that have been enumerated. It is the design of coupler 
that will stand the test prescribed in the pending measure. On the 
swivel-head couple there is no specific patent, and this legislation 
can not be regarded as tending to give a monopoly of the coupler 
manufacturing business to any one concern. 

Mr. EscH. There is less curvature, then, or less pressure upon a 
coupler on passenger cars than on freight cars, for the reasons you 
have already stated? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes, sir; yes, sir. 

Mr. EscH. Then would this coupler that is now in use in passenger 
cars give excessive flexibility if applied to a freight car? 

Mr. CASsmy. It would give the same flexibility to a freight car 
that *is given to a passenger car. 

Mr. EscH. Can you make it sufficiently strong to resist the tre- 
mendous pressure in a long train, a train of 60 or 70 or 75 or 80 cars ? 

Mr. CASsroY. Undoubtedly you can make it as strong as the coupler 
that is being operated to-day. You can make it just as strong as 
that. If the companies wanted to, they could even increase the 
strength of the couplers that are in use now. 

Mr. EscH. You say the coupler now in use works on the vertical 
axis, and its troubles arise because of that fact. Does the coupler 
that is used on the passenger trains work on a horizontal axis ? 

Mr. Cassidy. It works identically the same as the coupler that is 
BOW in use, except that it has what we call a swivel or flexible head. 
It works just like your wrist. Do you see? It works on the same 
principle as your wrist, identically the same j and that is the way it 
would couple. There is flexibility in both joints here, and if that 
were a coupler vou can readily understand what the fleKibility would 
be; whereas, ii it were absolutely rigid, you can imagine what it 
would be to bend a telegraph pole around a curve. That gives you 
a rough idea of what the action is when these cars are rounding a 
curve. 

If Mr. Schroyer or Mr. Sanderson had followed their experiments 
with the rigid coupler, with the swivel-head coupler upon the same 
cars and around the same curves, instead of a 57,000 pounds regis- 
tered side pressure, they would have had less than 300 p(mnds side 
pressure, without increasing the lateral play or motion of the coupler 
shank. 

As to how much the side pressure would be, that is merely con- 
jectural. There is no way that I have of determining what the side 
pressure would be with a flexible drawbar, but it appeals to me as 
though there would be little, if any, pressure there. 

I have thus reviewed the attitude of the master car builders on the 
subject of coupler defects, to show this committee that the railroads 
are without a modicum of defense in perpetuating the use of the 
present design of coupler, even from an economic standpoint. Con- 
sequently their opposition to this bill (H. R. 13477), if they have 
any, can have no substantial grounds, unless it be the pecuniary in- 
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terests of the manufacturing conoerns who are to-day supplying the 
railroads with defective designs which are causing the slaughter 
of the railway employees of the country by the thousands every year. 

Gentlemen, I am constrained to believe no honestly intentioned 
man will oppose the passage of this measure, and if there be one, I 
imagine it will take him a lon^, long time trying to explain his an- 
tagonism to a bill that is so eminently fair in every particular. 

Gan any man with the faintest spark of humanity in his heart 
subscribe to the perpetuity of the astounding yearly slaughter on our 
railroads ? I answer, " No ! " 

Before I leave this point I wish to call the committee's attention 
to an article which appeared in the Journal of the Switchmen's 
Union for November, 1907, under the following caption : 

A PERTINENT QUESTION. 

Anent the passage of an additional " safety-appliance law " by the next Con- 
gress, while there can be no possible justification or excuse for the railroads in 
pursuing the course (because it may be cheaper, it nevertheless is a mooted 
question when it comes to one of practical economy. 

President Roosevelt, in his letter to the Safety -Appliance Congress which was 
held in this city some months since, made the following statement : "As mod- 
ern civilization is constantly creating artificial dangers of life, limb, and health, 
it is imperative ui^on us to provide new safeguards against new perils. In legis- 
lation and in our use of safety devices for the protection of workmen we are 
far behind European peoples, and in consequence, in the United States, the 
casualties attendant upon peaceful industries exceed those which happen in 
great perpetual war. Many, even most, of these casualties are preventable, 
and its is supportable that w^ should continue a policy under which life and 
limb are sacrificed, because it is supposed to be cheaper tomaim and Itill than 
to protect them." 

While it can not be otherwise than plain, in fact conclusive, to 
€very reasoning mind, that the adoption and use of the most up-to- 
date safety-appliance devices can be secured only under the passage 
and enforcement of an effective safety- appliance law, the Journal 
contends that the railroads, toward whom safety-appliance legisla- 
tion is primarily and necessarily directed, have not even the pretext 
of economy to rely upon in defending their disregard of those essen- 
tials of safety while they persist in using equipment that is yearly 
sending thousands to untimely graves or turning them out as perma- 
nent cripples upon society. The two principal causes which are re- 
sponsible for the aggregation of casualties in railway transportation 
are the frequency of collisions and conditions which make common 
the practice of going between or under the cars while the railway 
employee is engaged in the performance of his ordinary duties. Both 
of these classes of accidents, whose victims for the last year reached 
the enormous aggregate of about 65,000, are " preventable." At 
least, it is safe to assume that 75 per cent of them would be entirely 
avoided if the most improved designs in the lines of block-signal sys- 
tems and coupling devices were in use on the railroads, onceding 
this to be a fact, which is incontrovertible, what would the saving 
from a pecuniary standpoint amount to ? Under the " employers- 
liability act," coupled with the railroads' responsibility for accidents 
to their patrons, the lowest estimate in the measure of damages which 
must be paid this army of victims, at the low average of $2,000 per 
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head, would be $1,000,000. Add to this the damage done to railway 
equipment, which will reach at least $20,000,000, and we have the 
enormous sum of $120,000,000, which must come from the gross earn- 
ings of railroads as a tribute for perpetuating the defective devices 
now in general use. 

Of course this enormous outlay for damages to person and prop- 
erty must be borne by the patrons of the railroads, for it is the rule 
of the roads to charge the settlement of damage claims and the de- 
struction of railway equipment to " operating expenses." The next 
proposition to consider is the magnitude of this outlay, or, more 
properly speaking, waste of funds. One hundred and twenty million 
dollars a year is equivalent to 5 per cent interest on $2,400,000,000. 
With these facts before us, it is safe to assume that the amount thus 
lost or expended in one year — two years, at most — would be sufficient 
to equip every car in the United States with the most improved type 
of coupling device and stock every mile of railway with a perfect 
automatic block-signal system that would make collisions impossible. 
In the face of such an imposing array of facts, which no one can 
gainsay or dispute, the question naturally arises: Why do not the 
railroads see the economy of using the most improved designs of 
equipment and adopt them accordingly ? One answer to this question 
can be very readily found in the fact that, so long as the railroads 
can show such an aggregate of " operating expenses " as will neces- 
sarily include the millions per annum paid out for damages under 
the present regime, so long will they be able to suppress the public 
clamor for " reduction of rates." Another answer, which can be made 
by reasonable inference, is the fact that the railway officials who con- 
tract for defective equipment in use and the manufacturing firms 
who supply them do not have to stand for the measure of damages 
incidental to their continuance. Taking all of these facts into con- 
sideration, it follows as an inevitable conclusion that economy of 
service (operation) cuts no figure with the railroads, at least with 
those who have their management (or mismanagement) in hand. 

The next — and I might say the last — subject for consideration, 
which I submit to this honorable committee, is the present attitude of 
the public and the press — newspapers and periodicals in general — 
toward the persistent and alarming increase in railway casualties. 
Scarcely a week now passes without some writer's contribution to 
some magazine or daily newspaper, with such captions as "Alarming 
increase in railway casualties," " The railways' fearful contribution 
to death's daily harvest," " This country leads the world in railway 
slaughter," " Railway casualties greater than that experienced in any 
of our recent wars," " Railway casualties' ghastly record," and others 
too numerous to mention. If I were to undertake to read all of these 
articles, many of which have been republished in the Journal of the 
Switchmen's Union within the last twelve or eighteen months, it 
would consume this entire day in doing so. It will answer my pur- 
pose, however, to recur to but one which recently appeared in the 
Sunday Magazine. This inagazine is published and circulated in con- 
nection with the Sunday editions of several of the largest daily-papers 
of the country, among which are the Chicago Record-Herald and 
New York Tribune, and doubtless reaches millions of readers. The 
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article in question is from the pen of W. G. FitzGerald, and from it I 
take the following excerpt: 

• > BAILBOADS' TEBSIBLE HABVSST. 

Now, the railroad fiKures are perhaps the most complete anU trustworthy of 
all, thanks to the work of the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is shown 
that railroading and traveling on the railroad is more than twice as dangerous 
as it was fifteen years ago. And if the present rate of increase continues during 
the next five years there will be 60,000 slaughtered and 625,000 injured. Here, 
the\ is a vast army of victims to our industrial Juggernaut now under sentence 
of death and to be executed by the railroads far more surely than by any State 
law. 

The present average is about 30 killed and 250 injured every day of the year. 
And, as I have said, the ratio increases in spite of automatic couplings and 
scientific safety devices. Where 1 man in 35 was killed or injured in 1889, the 
figures are now 1 in 19. The roads kill 1 out of every 250 of their employees, 
while in Austria the figures are only 1 in 1,057. And nations like Germany, 
with comparatively low proportion of casualties, mark over 50 per cent of these 
" avoidable." The security of a railroad passenger's life on a British or German 
line is more than twice as gi'eat as it is here at home. In the first nineteen 
days of last year our systems killed outright 136 persons, and mangled 110 more. 
But on all of the lines of the German Empire in one year only 74 lives were 
lost and in France only 18. But in the same year we killed 10,046 and injured 
84,155. 

The figures of the railroad casualties, given out from time to time by the 
Interstate ('ommerce C<»mmission, attract i ewspaper thunder and the lightning 
of public indignation. But constant iteration makes us grow accustomed to 
them. We come at length to accept with resignation this perpetual war on 
humanity, as President Roosevelt calls it ** more bloody and persistent than 
any civil and international warfare recorded in history." 

Perhaps, if by a miracle, all accidents could be held up for six months, and 
then this iiMtlon ujid all the world were shocked by the slaughter of a quarter 
of million in a single day, something might result. 

Contrary to the intimation contained in this last paragraph, re- 
garding the arousing of the public mind on this terrible and ever- 
growing record of railway slaughter, I want to say that a silent, 
thoughtful study of this question is now engajging the heads of every 
household in the land. The people are waking up to the enormity 
of this persistent increase in railway casualties. The frequent dia- 
tribes that are emanating from the press, arraigning those who may 
be responsible for this perpetual calendar of death, are but the echo 
of that righteous indignation which is now burning in the breast of 
every thoughtful American, and which is voiced in a general clamor 
for effective measures that will terminate this regime of human 
slaughter. 

Where the power to terminate it lies, there the responsibility for 
its continuance must inevitably be placed. That power is to-day 
vested in the eighteen men who compose this august committee and in 
the constituency of a similar committee in the Senate of this Confess, 
for I have not the slightest doubt that what these two committees 
report on this measure to their respective legislative bodies it will be 
a(£)pted by an overwhelming majority, if not by unanimous vote. 
The expectant eyes of millions of good citizens are now focused upon 
this committee and the result of its deliberations in these premises. 
In the two measures bearing on the safety-appliance question which 
are now before this committee, one requiring a more perfect desi^ 
of automatic block-signal system than is now in vogue and their 
general adoption by the railroads, the other requiring the elimina- 



.tipiirof (Jefective^CiOiipling designs, ^^rou^h a t^t lender, Go vel^^li^ent 
supervision, that will have the effect to raise the standard af.e{$xde^i>y 
to the req^uirements of service, theye is <?on^prehended that full meft^ure 
of r^i»edial. legislation, the ^act^e^t of which into law will have i the 
positive effect to refiuce the. railway casualty record at.l^ast '^^/per 
,^ut. ,These two, measures should ffo hand in hand — :ihat fis, ihey 
^Quld be made running mates ^ud thus, pass both ^Pqu^e^s ,of this 
Congress. 

Mr. Ryan. Mr. Cjassidy, permit me to ask. you one question: You 
r^eferr^d this morninxr. in your remarks, to a coiipl^r thftt w^as uped now 
on a, large number of railways in the papsenger servipe, which cQifpler 
you said was pot patented, and was a very good co,upler. ,By ,wi>at 
^^,rae is that kno:vvn? 

Mr. Cassidy. I do not knpw..whatj the name, of the de^gn is. Jt.is 
the flexible. drawbar. I worked .with it, for several yeafs,.a.nd they 
.have it .on ,switching. engi|;i^. The .swijbchipg. engine that I. wpijked, .9n 
had it connected with it. It is a flexible di:;awbN^r, ^nd anyo^e♦fian:,s^ 
4t on.any jof ithese pa^^^^n^r coaches. I saw it the oit^er day in New 
York. 

Mr. Ryan. It is generally in jU^e^jipinjill passQi^r cp^dies? 

Mr.; CiM3flii>T. ,Yes, .sir; it is in general use. rXhat is, t dare.say tliere 
.#re,80 pQr pQnt.of the po^^^^ng^r <jar^ equipped withthe- flexibly dptw- 
bar. 

Mr. EscH. .Cfpei^^t^ by, a iQver i r^unthei plattprm ? 

rtlifr, Casqj^y. [To, wt it .Oiff, -yes^rtto^Qut, tbe <?ars. It.cu.ts,frqni/the 
^platform. 

The, Qji^a^MA^. jWPjfiJld that .^p^ ^.deyioe . be ,.pr^ctiq^ble i-uppp 
freight cars, manipulating it by a lever ? 

Mr. Cai3S^>y. As,I.§tfiid, it could. be. pperat^id from the outside; the 
H^me: as tibe«e.YW0us,.deyic^.are now,lan,d pospibly more Qffe<?j:iy^y. 
tXhe (l^vier.iitihat.cuts jthecar now.is supposed ^q be.operated.ffqpi the 
outside,. ^Ad.tj^yj^^^^ are; and jth^y aye^al^q ^uppo^^ad to be in woi^k^ 
.<^»ditiQn,,but.!tbey a^e not. ;If ypu go. into an.y yard in this pqiin^tiy, 
jljWill'Stftk^ my life on, the ^$5sertxqn Jthat .on,60, per cent of ]the qar^ f$e 
Jever is not in wprking order. ,The clevis is pent, .probably, pr, the 
*,«haw is!4iaepnne<?tf^d,".or.the> rpd,h*^ b^n b^nt,,,pr.sqniething;,^,tb^t 
«iRh«n,you;pom€| to.rn^ke a^qut, i£ypu^fiind;that .tbe.leyer is jinqpei'fltiYe, 
itiie nej^ii tlwng the ^wit<5hffWin<mustdo is.io^t,.a>hand hoJdspnie place 
tiandithw^getfiaftnd lift up this.piec^ pf.niechanism with his h^nd,^^wi 
lie must hsvng there until the par, is. separated. 

In, ^th^e old .^Jjtys, .when we. bad, the link and p^n, i^e wpuld.refrfih 

..inj,nd,get.onr,pin ftnd.lay it W.,on the.deMF.oqd. We l^n^w pq^i- 

^ti,Yely.^i^%Xk^iQ^t .was ma,de. jBut now you pin^t hold that .pij^pei of 

.rnecha^ni^tn there, until tjhe ^r is^^paraled, and.ev^n with, a putU^jtg 

iQY^r.SQfla/^tknes.they ^t the chain^.too long, and you can.jei^k lup.pn 

j.tt^ndit-dp€!S not raise the. clevis. In that case yqu have,, as I ^aid 

before, to get in and hold it up with your band. ,At other t^W^s y/^u 

will get one that will operate in that particular all right, but the 

little fastener on the outside that holds this lever up is broken off. 

Consequently, you will have to hold that and run six or eight car 

lengths and ^w^r. your legs ont..cH'.ypur shpes.out hplding thj^t up 

.jintil they part. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

36234- 
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The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, do you desire to ask any further 
questions? 

Mr. MosELEY. No, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Does any other gentlemen desire to be heard ? 

Mr. Fuller. Mr. Chairman, I should like just a 'few moments. 

Mr. EscH. Mr. Fuller, just a moment. Mr. Cassidy, I notice in 
the Accident Bulletin a table showing accidents due to trains parting 
for the year ending June 30, 1902. According to that table, from a 
knuckle broken 20 trainmen were injured in that year. From a 
knuckle that was worn or defective, there were 10 injured. For 
couplers pulled out 29 were injured ; but there were only 3 fatalities 
in all those accidents, and those were connected with the ones where 
couplers pulled out. Do you know whether there has been an in- 
crease of casualties from those defects since 1902? 

Mr. Cassidy. I could not say positively, but it impresses me that 
there has been. That seems to be very low. Is that a quarterly re- 
port or an annual report ? 

Mr. EscH. It is a report of accidents due to trains parting for the 
year ending June 30, 1902. 

Mr. Cassidy. That is an annual report. 

Mr. EscH. It is an annual report contained in a quarterly bulletin. 

Mr. Cassidy. It seems as though there was a very small number of- 
people injured there. 

Mr. EscH. That is what raised the question in my mind. 

Mr. Cassidy. According to the last bulletin isisued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, I think — I am almost positive — that there 
are 81 injuries received in coupling and uncoupling. Do you know, 
Mr. Moseley? 

Mr. Moseley. I do not remember ; but in justice to the report'I must 
state one thing : The railroads are in the habit of charging to coupling 
and uncoupling cars all accidents sustained by men engaged in that 
work. If the couplers do not readily work, and a man tumbles down, 
or something of that sort, or if he is going in to couple and slips and 
falls, the accident is charged to that account. Their idea is that 
where a man is engaged in coupling and uncoupling cars, that is his 
employment ; and though he might be hurt by tumbling off of a car, or 
might have a number of things occur to him that had really nothing 
whatever to do with coupling, still it is charged to that account. The 
fact that the man is employed for that purpose in many cases leads 
them to charge the accident to coupling and uncoupling when it has 
not anything to do with it — when it is the fact that there is a pile of 
cinders in the yard, or they have not removed the old ties, or some- 
thing of the sort, and a man tumbles down. It is a dangerous thing 
for men to have to run alongside cars to hold the levers up, it is true ; 
but coupling and uncoupling cars covers a great many things besides 
the men going in between the cars and getting tiurt. That accounts 
for many of the accidents. 

STATEMENT OF H. R, FULLER, ESft. 

Mr. Fuller. Mr. Chairman, I hope the members of the committee 
will not misunderstand my position in opposing legislation, the ap- 
parent purpose of which is to require additional safety appliances for 
the protection of railroad employees. The organizations I represent 
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are most heartily in favor of any legislation that tends to decrease thei 
number of men killed and injured on our railroads; and our efforts 
heretofore have been for such legislation rather than against it. But 
we believe mistakes can be made by honest men in their efforts to 
secure legislation requiring these safety appliances, and we are of 
the opinion that the bills you have before you, and which have been 
discussed, are unsatisfactory. 

I speak, first, with regard to the bills introduced by Representatives 
Watson and Cooper, which propose to require sill steps, ladders, run- 
ning boards, and grab irons. We are heartily in favor of a require- 
ment that those appliances be put upon cars and that it be made a 
statutory law. But we do not think the bills are in proper form ; and 
in view of the fact that the officers of the organization which I repre- 
sent are now considering this question (they are here in Washington, 
and hope to be able to present a bill in the near future covering our 
ideas from a practical standpoint), we hope the committee will not 
take any action with regard to those measures at this time. 

I did not know the bill on which Mr. Cassidy spoke would be 
brought up to-day. I have seen it before, but did" not take the j,ime 
to make a thorough study of it, as I did not think it would be seri- 
ously considered. 

The Chairman. What is the number of it ? 

Mr. Fuller. No. 13477. I have run over it two or three times dur- 
ing this hearing, and I hope the committee will, in its good judgment, 
find that it is not the proper thing to pass this bill. 

I wish to call attention, first, to the first paragraph of the first sec- 
tion. This is probably an oversight on the part of the drafters of the 
bill. Beginning in line 3, page 1, it reads : 

That the provisions and requirements of the act known by the above title 
and description shall be so amended as to read as follows : 

Then it goes on and makes certain requirements and provides for 
investigations and tests as to couplers. As I read that paragraph, it 
substitutes this bill for all of the safety-appliance legislation we 
have — for the act of 1893, as amended at two subsequent sessions of 
Congress. Therefore, if that be true, the passage of this bill would 
mean that all of the legislation we would then have upon that sub- 
ject would be this bill. 

Mr. Ryan. That could be easily corrected by amending this bill so 
as to provide that this shall not be a repeal. 

Mr. Fuller. Yes; but I am simply calling attention to the lan- 
guage of the bill. Of course it can be jBxed. 

Mr. EscH. In that connection, doe^ not the existing law practically 
cover the scope of section 1, in that it gives the Commission power 
to raise the percentage of cars furnished with air brakes, upon a 
proper showing, above 50 per cent ? 

Mr. Fltller. I was going to touch upon that, Mr. Esch. The act 
which this bill would take the place of requires grab irons and re- 
quires that the height of drawbars shall be 34J inches from the top 
of the rails. It requires driver brakes. It requires that trains shall 
be controlled by the engineer on the locomotive without the necessity 
of brakemen using any hand brakes for that purpose. It also has the 
provision in it that in the event that a man is injured as the result 
of the carrier's violation of any of the provisions of the act the 
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carrier can not pledfd the defense of the doctrine- of assumptioti oi 
risk. 

All of the things I have mentioned are not required by this bill. 
Therefore if you were to enact this bill into law as it now reads, you 
would do away with the requirement for grab irons, the require- 
ment for the height of drawbars, for driver brakes on locomotives, for 
the control of trains by air brakes without the necessity of men 
using the hand brakes, and for the right of a man ta recover for 
injury; or, rather, it may be stated better by saying that this bill 
would permit the carrier to plead the doctrine of assumption of risk 
where it can not do so under the present law. 

On page 1, in line 6, it is provided — 

1?hdt from and after the passage of this act aU common carriers engaged 
in hauling or handling Interstate traffic by railroad, or that are eligaged iii 
hauling or handling traffic by railroad within the District of Columbia or the 
Territories — 

Now, mark this language — 

sHall not run any train upon their lilie or Hues without having at least 75 
per cent of the cars in such trriin equipped with train braises in an operative 
condition, and so coupled together that the engineer can operate said hrdkes 
without requiring men to go on the top of the cars to apply the hand brakes. 

One who did not examine that language critically would thitik 
that that meant that the engineer should control the train without 
the use of hand brakes* But it dofes not require that. In the first 
place, it only requires 75 per cent of the c^rs in the train to be 
equipped with air brakes. We have grades in this country where 
ev^ry car in the train ihust be equipped with air brakes to enable tiie 
engineer to control its speed without the Use of hfend brakes. So that 
in those cases we would fall short by 25 per cent of the number of air 
brakes required to control the spfeed of the train. It is true that this 
bill says, "without requiring men to go on the top of the cjdrs to 
atoply the hand brakes;" but that language qualifies this, or says that 
they must be coupled together so that the engineer can operate said 
brakes without requiring the use of hand brakes. 

Mr. Rta>^. You think the Word " cohtrol " should be in thei'e," so 
control the train ?" 

Mr. Fuix-ER. Here is the diflFerence : The present law says that thfey 
shallhkve tootlgh brakes in the trairi to enable the engineer, ntN: sim- 
ply to operate them, but t6 control its speed without requiring the 
trainmen to use the common hand brakes, where this says " to enable 
the engineer to operate said hrake^.^^ He might be able td oj)6rate 
the brakes, birt still they wthild not control the spiffed of the train. 

With regard to the question of couplers not coupling on these 
curves 

The Chairman. Is there not another question there, in view of the 
fact that the title of a bill is not a part of it ? 

Mr. Fuller. That the title of a bill is not a part of it ? 

The CHAiiniiAN. Ye^. Thie only reference to th^ acts that are to 
b^ substituted is contained in the title^ 

Mr. FuLLiJrt. Yes ; that is true. I had not noticed f haii t sixppb^ 
these are oversights in the drafting of the bill, and I just wanted 
to call the cam'mittee's attention to theifti. I am riot accusirig thos^ 
who drafted the bill of framing it for the purpose of having it have 
the effect which I think it would have if it were enacted into law as 
it now reads. I do not think they did. 



J fully ag^-ee with what Mr. Cassidy has said about the necessity 
of doing away with these j^ccidents which result from m^m teing 
compelled to go in to couple cars on curves where they will not couple 
automatically. However, I differ with him as to the method. Th© 
Question of what couplers would be best was seriously considered at 
the time the original safety-appliance law was enacted, and it is true 
that the master car-builders' type was mentioned in a bill at that time, 
but it was thought by the friends of the legislation, however, that 
the best way to do was to make a simple, plain provision, putting 
upon the carrier the obligation pdE requiring thepi to put on couplers 
that would coupje automatically^ by impact. Congress passed such a 
bill ; and it is in as plain and simple words as the English language 
affords ; and it is not qualified as to straight lines of curves ; it applies 
just as much on curves as on straight lines. 

Mr. ApAMSON. When I used to practice law, fifteen or twenty years 
ago, the railroads all had a rule in their books that thpy would turn 
off a coupler if he went in between cars to couple. They gave him a 
long stick to couple with. Yet the fact was, as demonstrated, that 
if he did not go m there and couple with his hands they would turo 
him off sure enough. I would like to know if they have abandoned 
that double-rule practice. 

Mr. FuiiLER. We had a case up here in the Supreme Court und^ 
the safety-appliance law, where a railroad company had a rule still 
in yogue, after this safety-appliance law went into effect, that a man 
should couple with a stick. They expected him to lift an 80-pound 
drawbar in betw^n the cars with that stick; and they plead that 
as a defense, I believe, in the case. 

Mr. Ajjamson. Yes ; they usually introduced the rule book to show 
these things. 

Mr. Fuller. But I do not think there are many sticks now. Th^ 
stick served to lift the link, and the links are practically done away 
with. 

The Chairman. But in practice, do the companies really expect the 
men to go in there and couple in between the cars? 

Mr. Fuller. They expect the men to go in there and couple if the 
coupler is out of repair so that it can not be coupled without going in. 
They expect it, and it is done, and men are being killed and injured 
as the result of it. 

Mr. Rtan. As a matter of fact, that is the only way the man can 
do it. 

Mr. Fuller. Yes, sir; of necessity he must go in there. There 
have been many bills introduced here attempting to meet this situa- 
tion of cars not coupling automatically on curves. In fact, I do not 
believe there has been a Congress since I have been representing the 
organizations here which did not have before it a bill of this kind. 

Now coming to the coupler provision of the present law. Section 
2 of the act reads : 

That on and after the 1st day of January, 1898, it shall be unlawful fer any 
such coqiipon carrier to haul or permit to be hauled o;* used o^ its line any cat 
used in moving Interstate traffic not equipped with couplers coupling automat- 
ically by impact, and which can be uncoupied without the necessity of mjem 
going between the ends of the cars. 

What more law is necessary ? We think none. 
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My idea of how this situation should be met is simply this: It is 
purely a question of the enforcement of the coupler provision of the 
law. No one will contend that if a man is injured on a sharp curve 
as a result of being compelled to couple by hand because the couplers 
would not couple automatically he can not recover. It would not 
be contended that the carrier could plead the doctrine of assumption 
of risk in that case. 

Mr. Ryan. It was recognized under the old plan that it was impos- 
sible for him to couple without going in ? 

Mr. Fuller^. Oh, yes ; but there are two penalties on the carrier for 
maintaining a condition of couplers whereby a man has to go in be- 
tween the cars to couple. They are these : 

First, that if he is injured they can not plead the doctrine of as- 
sumption of this. As I have stated, they can not do that if he is 
injured in one of these cases that Brother Cassidy mentioned. The 
other one is a penalty of $100, which is recovered in a civil suit by 
the Government. It is true that there are many curves upon which 
these cars will not couple ; and I am very strongly of the opinion that 
they can be remedied if the law is enforced in those cases. The fact 
of the matter is that the railroads that maintain those conditions have 
not built their tracks and their buildings which they go into, their 
warehouses, etc., to meet the law. They rather expect the law to be 
stretched to me^t their conditions. 

The language of the law is as plain as anything possibly can be. 
I quoted from the original law of 1893. The law is mandatory, and 
in effect says that they must couple under all circumstances. 

I want to quote now from section 1 of the amendment of the safety- 
appliance act which was passed in 1903 : 

That the provisions and requirements of the act entitled, "An act to promote 
the safety of employees and travelers" [etc.], ♦ * * shall be held to apply 
to common carriers by railroads in the Territories and the District of Colum- 
bia, and shall apply in all cases, whether or not the couplers brought together 
are of the same kind, make, or type. 

I do not know of anything that is any plainer, I do not know of 
anything that is any better, to do away with these accidents, than 
to enforce that law. 

The Chairman. There have been many successful prosecutions 
under that law, have there not? 

Mr. Fuller. I do not know of any prosecutions as to this partic- 
ular point. I do not know of any prosecutions for violations of the 
law where men were required to go oetween the cars to couple as the 
result of sharp cui'ves. 

The Chairman. But I am speaking of the general law. 

Mr. Fuller. Oh, yes, as to the coupler provision of the law; but 
it is true that that provision of the law in these cases has not been 
enforced. 

We are met with the argument that in a lot of these places the 
tracks were built and the warehouses in which they run were built 
before the law took effect. That may be true ; but the law has been 
on the statute books for about fourteien or fifteen years, and it seems 
to me as though they ought to have arranged their affairs to comply 
with it by this time. Then, too, Mr. Chairman, I receive complaints 
quite often from the men I represent, in which they lay great stress 
upon the fact that these tracks with sharp curves, and these ware- 
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houses that were built, have been recently built. The question of 
c6nvenience, the question of utilizing every foot of ground, the ques- 
tion of perhaps altering a building, has been put above the safety of 
these men. I agree heartily with what has been said as to doing 
away with that condition, but it seems to me that we have all the law 
that is necessary. I do not see why Congress should say, " You shall 
do so-and-so," and then, several years later, tell them how they shall 
do it. I think, as a matter of principle, that the less detail Congress 
goes into in a matter of legislation of this kind the better. Put a 
plain, simple duty, in plain language, upon the carriers, and let them 
arrange their conditions to comply with it. 

That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. I thank you. 

Mr. EscH. Just a question : Since the coupler law was passed, have 
the number of successful types been diminidiing year by year? 

Mr. Fuller. Types of couplers J 

Mr. EscH. Yes. You know there were hundreds of patents. 

Mr. Fuller. Yes. 

Mr. EscH. I think there were a thousand applications for coupler 

Satents. How many acknowledged types are m practical use to-day ; 
o you know ? 

Mr. Fuller. I can not say as to that. The secretary of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is here, and he can probably answer that 
question better than I can. I would not attempt to answer it. 

Mr. EscH. But it goes to the question of a switchman coming up 
against' a new problem almost every time he couples a car, because 
of the difference of the types. 

Mr. Fuller. It is true that the mechanism of the different types 
is somewhat different, and he has to look after that. Nevertheless, if 
they are kept in repair, he does not have to do that. If they comply 
with the law, all he has tg do, we might say, when he wants to couple 
is to arrange the coupling and let the cars come together. If he wants 
to uncouple, all he has to do is to stand outside and pull the lever 
and uncouple them. 

Mr. EscH. Then, the less the number of types the greater the 
safety ? 

Mr. Fuller. Yes, sir; that is true; I think so. 

Mr. Adamson. The general similarity is such that the differences 
are readily understood, are they not? 

Mr. Fuller. The contour lines are exactly the same. They have 
to be. They have to couple by impact. 

I do not recall the type of coupler that Mr. Cassidy says is on the 
passengef cars, and which meets this requirement. But if there is 
such a coupler, it seems to me that an enforcement of the law would 
force the railroads to put that coupler, or one to do the same kind of 
work, upon their freight cars. 

FTTETHEB STATIIMENT OF E. A. MOSELEY, ESQ., SECBETABY OF 
THE INTEBSTATE COMMEBCE COMMISSION. 

Mr. Moseley. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in 
use on the railroads of the United States to-day there is but one type 
of coupler, and that is known as the master car builders' coupler. 
That is a vertical-plane coupler. There are about twelve makes or 
kinds of that coupler, which vary somewhat in the mechanism; but. 
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no couplet^ is received 6ti aliV railrbad- or bought- thatf is not cltfiitl^' 
w^iir dotiple Witti' ^very Other'^car in the United Statics. The' Supreme 
(56urt has sdid, overruling the decision of the court of appe*alfe in the' 
eighth circuit, that it makes* no diflEference whatever' about the ques^ 
tion df types ; that While yOil may have a' coupler which will couplfe 
mtHaiiother coupler* of the sattle charat^t^r; if it? does not cOiiple Witli^ 
eve!*f other Coupler tliait is* bitouffht ill (^ofttstct with* it' it is contrhry' 
to law. Th^re were s^Veral hundred kindfe aiild types of (Couplers when- 
the original IkW Was ^nactied'. It has beeti a question of the sUrViVal' 
(5f the fittest'. I do nOt' Suppose ther^ at*e' moi*e' than eight coupl^i*^- 
in the United States to-day that ai^ iii cOftsidei^kblfe geilentl use. 1 
refer to the kihd (5f cbupler^— the type is all' the s&mef. 

Itl' regard to the coupler on passenger cars, it is a' Jann^y coupler, 
which hafe d ^^d dfeaii of lateral play. I can not say why the railf- 
roads do not use this on their freight equipiheilt, but I do not believe 
it is a question of expense!. Vt is a problfem tio'dfeal with, this rigidity 
of the coupler. The master car builders and railWsty manajgers^ are 
cohstaritly bi*otlght* to th^ dbsoltite necessity of using a coupler which 
coupli^s' a*nd iii' which tJhere is little play betweeii them — that i&, rtty 
slack. This condition is absolutely necessary if trains are controlled' 
with ail*: You cail riot use anythinj^ like the British cOupller which 
thi^ chairman' speaks of. Which is a* hook and chain ; alid you cotild' 
not use (the trains of to-day could not be operated) what it known- 
as the old' link-and-pin coupler. It could' not be done, becausje there 
is too much slack there. You haVe got to have them closely coupled- 
together. But to get rid of this rigidity in lateral movement is the' 
tiling' which is puzzling railroad managers. 

Mr. EscH. They us^ air on English roads, do they not ? 

Sfr. MosEL^Y. Yes; biit they do not can*y the traffic as we dtoi 
They do not have the grades or anything of that sort that we do. 
They u^e a different kind of a coupler* than we do. Therefore, they' 
can not use air on freight trains as we use it in this country, because* 
of having this slack to overcome. 

Mr; EscH. That slack in the English cars is taken up by spring- 
buffers, is it not — two on each side of the car? 

Mr. MosELEY. Yes; they haul them up partly. 

The question is this: Since the Commission has had the duty im- 
posed upon it to enforce the safety-dppliance law it has been its con- 
stant aim to enforce it in every possible Way. To have carried' out 
the demands that everybody has made Upon us and prosecute every 
CAse tliat is called to our attention would simply have led to the re- 
sult that the law Would have been stripped or everything. We have' 
had' to use some discretion in regard to the matter. In these places 
where the curves were so severe the trains could not couple on them. 
In some instances they have to haul caYs up by horsed. In some 
other cases they haul them in one way or another, and they push 
them out or go in atid tstke a rope and haul them oftt with the usfe* of 
a locomotive. In other cd^ses — take the city of Philadelphia; con- 
ditions there, long before this law was passed, were such that there 
were a great many places where the curves Were very sharp. The 
tracks went into Warehouses and factories employing hundred's of* 
people ; this is a pretty difficult problem to deal with, because th^' 
fact that they have rails to their factories and can get in and 6pt 
means the employment of thousands of people in the city of Phifo- 



dtfl^hifl-. The ©ortimijgj^cJn Hrb- been dealing' with' the* ma^tea? alP tfee 
time. We have it up now. It is not a month ago that' we^ wefnt- 
over there in relktioMtto it. 

' I want to stafe that there is no ^railroad in the United- States thatr 
r haVd h(Bard* of in* the last three yeai«^ that has put in' a- curve any- 
where- that wafe tbo'shatp for' the couplers to operate' on. I do not 
tanoW of dne; atid' I haVe' heard no coiflplaint? tha<} there was one. I 
know about the Pennsylvania Railroad, because the General Electric 
Gortlpittty ha& been to' the Iiltferstatfe Commerce CommiBsion to re- 
quii:*e the PennBylvamia* R*iiii^ad to put a tt*ack into their place^, andi 
thie- F^nilfeylvaniw Jfcfeiil!:«Otfd' said they would' not do it They said: 
"'We want to db it ;' we Wattt to- getf ttic business^ but we can' not put 
a track' in thene' because it Would lead to a vioifetibn of tfte safetjyi- 
applianfee law. In other words^ it is too gr^t? a curvtt^rare." 

A series of experiments coflductei by the Pennsylvania' Raiitoaxi? 
Company in October, 1907, clearly demonstrated that cars may be 
moved' over curves of not less than 175 feet radius without the ne- 
cessity for coupling or uncoupling in transit, aaid that automatic 
couplers can be operated fbr coupling and* uncoupling on* such curves^ 
without the' use of so-callted' auxiliary couplers; 

They have a printed circular stating that anybody that wants^ lioi 
build a factory, warehouse, ette., must take that into consideration, 
and We* would prosecute ainy road' that now built and used any track 
0^ that sort. We- can not prosecute them fbr Having* a heavy curve*, 
bnt we can prosecute them if they ever undertake to couple a car on 
a« curve so great that the switchman has to go in between the cars^ 
to' couple. 

There are dfevices to overcome this, and some' of them are praisedi 
very highly; and they are in use: Phtting in a piece* of iron which 
fits the* contour lines of the coupler overcomes this difficulty in a goo<J 
many cases. The Interstate Gbmmerce Commission is fully appre- 
ciative- of the' condition ; we have had over 2,000 violations; and we' 
have prosecuted everything that we- properly could. We have won? 
nearly 800' snits, and out of them- all we ha've never lost more than^ 
six, and all but one of those is Up on appeal. We are doing the besK; 
w^ can. But there is nO use in running our heads against a stone 
Wall by the failure to use ordinary judgment in the exercise of the 
administrative duty imposed upon us. ]fo statute, we confidently as- 
sert, has beeii fcetter enforced or ha-s' more completely accomplished 
the intent of thef Congress than has the^ saf ety-appliafftce* act. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CiSfAiRMAN. Db' any other geaitfemen desire to be heard? 

Mr. CASsnyr. I just wish to say anottier word in conclusion, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Chair3^an. Certainly, Mr. Cassidy. 

FUETHES STATEMENT OF FRANK M. CASSIDY, ESQ. 

Mr. Cassw*'. When a common layman goes to draft a bill, you can 
not expect to have alT the technical knowledge and legal fore em^ 
bodied in the head of such a man that you would in the case of a man 
that has acquired an academic poKsh from stud-ying up these qnes- 
tiolis; consequently, there may be some discrepancies in the phrase- 
ology of the bill submitted. 
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Mr. Adamson. You are willing to amend them so as to make them 
hold water? 

Mr. CASsmY. Yes, sir ; I wish to have it miderstood that I do not 
wish to destroy any part or parcel of the law as it now stands. 

The Chaibman. Oh, these are oversights, Mr. Cassidy, that very 
often oeciir. Almost every man in drawing a bill would know that 
the committee would look for defects of that kind before it came 
out. 

Mr. Cassidy. But I will say this — ^that I can not understand why 
Brother Fuller should be opposed or why anybody should be opposed 
to le^slation that is striving for the betterment of conditions or that 
is striving for the elimination of evils that are so thoroughly appar- 
ent. At least, I hope I made apparent here this morning the fact 
that the element of danger that concerns all railway men, all rail- 
way employees, and the traveling public as well, is the rigidity in the 
coupling device that is now in umversal operation. That is the ele- 
ment 01 danger that there should be some step taken to eliminate. 

All I ask, all the switchmen ask, is to clothe the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with power (make them a committee, as it were) 
to pass upon the feasibility and the efficiency of the various im- 
plements. 

As to harmony, you know there is no society — ^there is nothing — 
without harmony. If you destroy harmony in everything it topples 
over. What we want and what all the railway employees should 
have is that they should be so familiar with the implements that they 
are working with that they should know just where to place their 
finger, as the pianist knows just where to touch one of the keys to 
produce a certain note. It should be the same way with a mechanic ; 
and we should not be working with these one hundred and one differ- 
ent designs. While Brother Moseley has told you that there were 
only five or six, I disagree with the gentleman. With all honor and 
due respect to our worthy secretary, he is laboring under a mis- 
apprehension when he says that there are only five or six. I can 
recall more than that right now ; and when I was in service five years 
ago there were fifty. If it has gotten down to five or six, they have 
been making great progress toward unification or harmony or 
standardization, and standardization is what I wish to see brought 
about. When that comes about the danger incident to the switching 
service will be greatly minimized — ^you can not tell how much, but 
it will be minimized. For that reason I think all railway employees 
should favor a measure that would clothe the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with power to pass upon the efficiency of the implements 
with which the transportation business of the country is carried on. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Fuller. Mr. Chairman, I just want to ask Brother Cassidy, 
with the permission of the chairman and his permission, one ques- 
tion. 

The Chairman. Proceed. 

Mr. Fuller. I want to ask Brother Cassidy if he does not think 
that if this law was enforced literally as it reads it would compel 
the carriers to bring about conditions whereby the men would not 
have to go in between the cars to couple? Would not that result be 
attained if this law was enforced as it stands now on the statute 
books ? 
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Mr. Cassidy. I will answer the gentleman and say I do not be- 
lieve it will, for this reason: It is beyond my comprehension why 
the railroads do not adopt a device of this kmd through economy. 
I can not understand it for the life of me, when they admit it. When 
their own superintendents of motive power go before you in their 
annual convention they call specific attention to the very topic under 
discussion, and show the evils that exist and the damages that 
occur. TVliy, in the name of heaven, from an economic standpoint, 
do not the railways themselves adopt this measure? That is the 
question. But you know there are raUway supply companies, and 
there are purchasing agents, and all this; and they probably do not 
care. They do not care much about the life of a conmion old switch- 
man. They are coining dollars out of these murderous devices ^at 
are bein^ turned out daily. 

The Chairman. Are there an^ other gentlemen who desire to be 
heard? If not, the committee will stand adjourned. 

(The committee thereupon adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
March 20, 1908, at 10.80 o^lock a. m.) 
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